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The Universal Can for Corn 


(a 
¢ 1 5 years’ research work has developed an improved 
=/e container for canned corn—one which it is believed 
iy will become the universal can for corn. 
At a slight additional cost the bugaboo of discoloration 
has disappeared, and the appearance value of the con- 


ye! tainer is improved. 


These improvements, both in the product and in the con- 
tainer, are sure to increase the popularity of canned corn. 


The question is not how much does it cost to use, but 
_ how much does it cost NOT to use Canco C Enamel. 


American Can Company 
(SU 


Ameri ican Can 


= 
CONTAINERS _| OF TIN PLATE * IRON FIBRE 


Canco C Enamel “Ss 
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PHELPS CAN CO 


LIN-CANS 
WEIRTONGW.VA. CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 


MAIN OFFICE 
BALTIMORE. MD. 


SE CLARKSBURG, 
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Salem 


Ayars Machine Company, 


CORN SHAKER 
BLACK DISCOLORATION IN CORN 


Mr. Corn Canner—If you are troubled 
with Black Discoloration in your corn, 
hereis a remedy—use our Corn Shaker. 
This thorougly mixes the contents of 
the can and the Black disappears. — 


Shaking also gives the corn a rich, 
creamy appearance. 


Ayars Machine Company, 
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UNITED STATES 


Tha 
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CHICAGO CINCINNATI ROANOKE ST.LOUIS 


Chicago Sales Office. 
lll West Weshigggon Street 
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EXAMPLE 


Thirty-four New Ermold Labelers 
Are Being Employed to Label Every Size of 
HELLMANN’S 

“BLUE RIBBON MAYONNAISE” 


In the Six Plants of This Company 
BECAUSE 
They Represent A Minimum COST For The Maxi- 


mum Efficiency Received. 


An'ERMOLD Is Today The Most Profitable Investment 
Both As A Labor Saver And For Low Operating Cost. 


EDWARD ERMOLD COMPANY | 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of QUALITY Labeling Machines 


Hudson, Gansevoort and Thirteenth Sts. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Canadian Agents —Freyseng Cork Co., Ltd. Toronto and Montreal France, Belgium and Italy—R. J. Lecomte, 11 Place des Vosges, Paris 
Argentine—Felix Rimpler & Cia, Entre Rois 39-49, Mendoza Germany, Denmark and Sweden— Anton Peterson & Henius. Copenhagen 


Brazil -Sander & Deutschmann, Rua General Camara, 201-Sub, Rio de Janeiro Australia - Geo. H. Dowsing, Sydney 
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TRIAL FARM NO. 3 


The Heart of the 
Seed Growing Industry 


We operate four such Trial 


Farms as shown, where stock 
improvement is accomplished 
by individual plant selection. 


JOHN H. ALLAN SEED CO. 


SHEBOYGAN, WIS. ST. ANTHONY, IDAHO 
Branches Throughout the West 


1926 


IDAHO—STRINGLESS BEANS—1926 


. 
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CALVERT LITHOGRAPHING Co. 


“THE MODEL SHOP” 
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DESIGNERS AND MANVFACTVRERS 


LABELS, CARTONS AND 
ADVERTISING MATERIAL. 
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CHICAGO. ILL. DETROIT, MICH. OMAHA, NEB. 
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1926 


the MONITOR UNIVERSAL PEA 
WASHER worked fine in many 
places. Some little difficulties devel- 
oped in some sections,due to peculiar 
conditions but the reason is known 
and the troubles overcome, In other 
sections, the machine worked perfectly. 


Investigate it. Knowit. Con- 
sider it for your next pack. Remem- 
her it traps stone as well as skims off 
floating refuse and gets splits and skins. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. SPECIAL AGENTS 


Canadian Plant A. K. Robins & Co. Inc., Balto., Md. 


Mfg. Co. 
| BROCTON, | Francisco Ga 
x itlsonburg, Ont. Brown Boggs Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
(Formerly at SILVER CREEK, N. Y.) 
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PEA GRADERS 


Menufectured and Seld by 


Sinclair-Scott Company 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


Makers of Nested Pea Graders, Colossus Pea Graders, and Other Canning Machinery. 


182 Pods On A Single Vine 


Just one of many similar vines obtained as a 
result of our method of breeding by individual 
plant selection. 


Rogers-Stringless Refugee 
Green Pod 


15 inch, dark, strong, vigorous vine with 5 to 
53 inch pods, round, of fine quality and per- 
fectly stringless. | Ideal for canner’s use, 


ae ROGERS BROS. SEED COMPANY 
“Blood Tells’’ BREEDERS AND GROWERS 
326 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper 
published exclusively in the interest of 
the Canned Food Packers of the United 
States and Canada. Now in its forty- 
ninth year. 

Entered at Postoffice, Baltimore, Md., 
as second-class mail matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
One Year - - - - $3.00 
Canada - - $4.00 
Foreign - - $5.00 


Extra Copies, when on hand, each, .10 
ADVERTISING RaTES — According to 
space and location. 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY 


BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE 
MANAGER AND EDITOR for inquiries and discussions among 


107 SoutH FREDERICK STREET 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Telephone Plaza 2698 


Make all Drafts or Money Orders pay- 
able to THE TRADE COMPANY. 

Address all communications to THE 
CANNING TRADE, Baltimore, Md. 

Packers are invited and requested to 
use the columns of THE CANNING TRADE 


themselves on all matters pertaining to 
their business. 

Business communications from all sec- 
tions are desired, but anonymous letters 
will be ignored. 

ARTHUR I. JUDGE, 
EDITOR. 
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No. 16 


EDITORIALS 


HE PHILADELPHIA MEETING — Observant 

i readers will notice that there has, apparently, 
been another day added to the Convention of the 
Tri-State Packers Association, to be held at the Benj. 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, this year. The dates 
originally announced were December 16th and 17th. 
The nearly 80 year young Mr. Secretary Dashiell took 
time off from his fall shooting trips to write us and ask 
that we add December 15th to these dates. We have 
done so, but you should understand why this was done. 


On the afternoon of the 15th there will assemble 
the Executive Committee of the Association, and there 
is a great deal of important work for the officers and 
leaders of the Association to do before the actual meet- 
ing convenes. But more than that, there is to be a 
can cutting of various products in their efforts to raise 
the general standards of all canned foods iu their terri- 
tory. Nothing so clearly checks a man in his faults 
in canning as this method of cutting samples from all 
parts or from many canners. As you know, the cans 
are assembled by the Secretary, stripped of their labels 
and given a number which no one else knows, and the 
plain cans go into the cutting “bee.”” We have witnessed 
some amusing sights at these cuttings, where canners 
who were certain their product was all that could be de- 
sired or produced, and who criticised quite freely some 
of the samples shown, and in one instances, we recall, 
waxed hot over the poor quality of a certain can, damn- 
ing the canner who would put out such a product and 
call it standard, only to find out that it was his own can. 
No one else knew this, but he lapsed suddenly into a 
quietness that was profound, and was a wiser canner 
afterwards, as his next year’s cutting proved. That is 
the amusing side of it; but the business side is the all- 
important. There is nothing which will build up 
quality in canned foods as quickly as a general and hon- 


est cutting and examination by the canners of their 
own products. 


Realizing this, the Tri-State packers are anxious to 
have every canner possible present at this cutting bee. 


It is for that reason they have added on this extra day 
—or, to speak more particularly, this afternoon—and 
they wish it understood that a hearty invitation is ex- 
tended all to be present. And you ought to send in 
samples of your goods. Find out what they want; you 
have the time to do this; and then send them in and see 
how your goods match up with those of other canners. 
If you have not before taken part in such a cutting bee, 
we promise that you will have a real, genuine surprise. 
Address Frank M. Shook, Easton, Md., for full informa- 
tion, but get in and see. 


HO IS YOUR FRIEND —“‘Ernie” Finch always 

could get off good stuff—you know “Ernie’— 

Ernest E. Finch, Esq., of the Karl Kiefer Ma- 
chine Co., Cincinnati, and erstwhile President of the 
Canning Machinery and Supplies Association. He 
seems to have stopped “talking”? now that the presi- 
denting job is over, and he gets it off now through “The 
Superintendent,” the little house organ of the Kiefer 
Company. Here’s one: 


WHO IS YOUR FRIEND? 


“Just where does acquaintanceship leave off and friendship 
begin? 


Just what is it that constitutes friendship ? 


You often hear the expression, ‘He is a friend’—, ‘a personal 
friend’—, ‘an intimate friend’—, of mine.’ Unless he is inti- 
mate should he be classed as a friend or an acquaintance? Just 
what degree of intimacy is necessary to develop real friendship ? 

Webster defines a friend:— 


—“One who entertains an affection, regard or respect 
— another and takes a strong interest in his wel- 
are.’ 


—“One who regards a sect, policy or institution with 
favor; as, a friend of prohibition.” 
Let us confine ourselves to the first classification as I do not 
like the sort referred to in the second. 


It seems to me that there is only one kind of a friend and 
that one is an intimate friend. It doesn’t follow that every man 
I call a friend must be my intimate in all walks of our several 
lives, but only in those things in which we have a mutual inter- 
est. And thus we must entertain for each other a regard and 
respect and take a strong interest in each other’s welfare. 


We may have friends that are intimate personal friends, and 
friends that are intimate business friends, but both are friends. 
We have multitudes of acquaintances, a lot of business 
friends, but perhaps only a handful of intimate personal friends, 


— 
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There is an old saying that a friend ‘sticketh closer than a 
brother’—but ‘I hav’ me doots.’ 


There is another old saying that I like better:— 


‘A friend is one who knows all your faults and loves you. 


just the same.’ 


That is the sort of a friend I like. He doesn’t go about tell- 
ing other people your faults. He rarely ever mentions them to 
you except possibly to suggest a change in this or that mode of 
your life and you never think of him as criticising. 


And when trouble comes that sort of a friend is right on the 
job. Not ordinary troubles or little troubles where a lot of 
people offer to help you, but when big troubles come such as 
death, disaster, loss of money, or position, business gone, per- 
haps disgrace, and life is just one long dreary desert, then your 
friend, the real friend, sticks by you, stays with you, boosts you 
and, best of all, puts his hand in his pocket and says, ‘How much 
do you need?’ You don’t have a lot of friends like that, maybe 
just those you can count on your fingers and pommage you need 
only one hand. They are the real intimate friends. Friends 
close to your heart. 


Then there is another kind of a friend. The ones that only 
come in contact with certain phases of your life and who may 
be termed business friends. In our contact with them, the same 
qualifications for friendship should be expected as with personal 
friends. 


You may say, ‘What has this to do with the machinery busi- 
ness or any other business?’ 
Only this, every customer of ours we hope is, or will be, a 


business friend. Not a business acquaintance, but a real business 
friend. 


We do not expect our business friends to worry when we 
have a tooth pulled, or when our golf game is on the bum, or the 
baby has the croup, such as a personal friend might, but in our 
business spheres we expect him, and he should expect us, to be 
interested and joyful or regretful in our developments, our suc- 
cesses, or our failures. 


In our business relationship there should exist between us 
“One who entertains regard or respect for another and takes a 
strong interest in his welfare.’ That friendship should be just 
as deep and sincere as any personal friendship. It should be of 
a sincerity that shall make our business contact not only pleas- 
ant and enjoyable but helpful and beneficial.” 


Isnt’t that nice dope? 


HOW TO BUY AND SELL CANNED FOODS. 

OW to Buy and Sell Canned Foods” a new edi- 
H tion, revised up to date by that veteran author- 

ity, John A. Lee, is ready for distribution. Per- 
haps no one in the trade is better equipped by actual 
experience to write and compile such a book than is 
John A. Lee, as his 45 years’ experience has embraced 
about all phases of the buying, selling and distributive 
trades. The book is full of practical information of 
great value to anyone handling canned foods, producer, 
broker, wholesale grocer and retail distributor. 


A glance at the table of contents discloses such in- 
teresting subjects as: Future Sales, Apparent and Real 
Costs, The Buyer, Employment of Salesmen, Brokers’ 
Rights and Duties, Estimate of Minimum Carloads, 
How to Care for the Canned Foods, How to Introduce 
Your Brand or Label, How to Move Slow or Dead Stock, 
How to Route and Ship, Is Arbitration Fair? Jobbers 
or Private Labels, The Morgue for Swells, and a great 
many more equally important subjects which are vital 
for anyone in the food industry to know. The book con- 
tains 270 pages, 25 half-tone illustrations, and the price 
is $3.00, delivery prepaid. 


Every canner, broker, broker’s salesman, wholesale 
grocer and retail grocer ought to have and read this 
book and retain it for a reference. They will make first 


rate Christmas gifts for customers, or fur your own 
staff or salesmen. 
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SYNOPSIS OF WESTERN CANNERS MEETING. 


BOUT the best convention held by the Western 
Canners Association for several years was con- 
vened at the New Palmer House, Chicago, on No- 
vember 30, 1926, at noon luncheon in the Red Lacquer 
Room. There were 187 seated at luncheon and after 


the tables were cleared and the program begun many 
others came in. 


A considerable delegation of wholesale grocery pro- 
prietors and officers was present to welcome Mr. Chas. 
Schlapp, of St. Louis, vice-president of the National 
Wholesale Grocers Association, and Sprague, Warner 
& Co., Franklin McVeagh & Co., Durant, McNeil-Hor- 
ner Company, and a number of other houses were rep- 
sented at the luncheon. A. N. Merritt, manager of the 
Wholesale Grocers Exchange, of Chicago, brought 
quite a delegation to the first day’s session. 


The addresses were unusually good and will be 
published in this paper as soon as the stenographer’s 
report is received, probably in next week’s issue. 


R. L. Davidson, president of the National Whole- 
sale Grocers Association, could not attend, though on 


the program on account of the serious sickness of a rel- 
ative. 


President Hamilton, of the Western Canners, was 
in a happy mood and good voice, He is one of the ablest 
canners of the West, and an excellent speaker, and was 
elected a member of the Ohio legislature in November 
of this year. 


Carl Schlapp, vice-president of the National 
Wholesale Grocers Association, made a fine address, 
which will be published as soon as the stenographer’s 
copy is received. 


Professor Woodbury, of the National Canners As- 
or delivered a fine address, which was splendidly 
received. 


Miss Florence Pope, director of The Commons, of 
Chicago University, was present, and was asked to say 
afew words. She supervises the feeding of about 4,000 
students, and said that she had to depend to an import- 
ant extent on canned foods. 


She said that she had learned a great deal about the 
economy and wholesomeness and freshness of canned 
foods from Secretary Lee’s book, published in 1914, 
called “How to Buy and Sell Canned Foods,” and had 
just purchased a copy of the revised record edition. She 
wished the canners well and fine progress in their splen- 
did industry, and said that the students of Chicago 
University expected to continue to be one of their larg- 
est customers. 


L. R. Wing, president of the National Brokers As- 
sociation, made an excellent address along the lines of 
co-operative protection. 


W. P. Hartman, of Grand Rapids, Mich., made a 
splendid address on the Danger from the European 
Corn Borer, and which was greatly appreciated. 


An address will be delivered tomorrow by Albert 
T. Bacon, the famous certified accountant and analyst 
bf business conditions, of Chicago, and I am mailing an 
advanced copy of it which he favored me with. 


It will have been delivered by the time this account 
of the first day’s proceedings of the convention reaches 
Baltimore, and I hope it will be in time for publication 
at the same time. 
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This machine is considered the standard by which 
pulping equipment is gauged, and the masters of 
the packing industry are correct in their conclus- 
ion. This being a fact, acts as a silent salesman 
in placing the Indiana Pulper in plants where ef- 
ficiency, economy and sanitation are prime factors, 
and pulping equipment is required. 


Indiana Kern Finishers 
Kook-More Koils 
Indiana No. 10 Fillers 


Inspection 
Grading TABLES 
Sorting 

Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles 
Indiana Chili Sauce Machines 
Enameled Pails and Pans 
Enameled Lined Pipe 

Tomato Washers 

Steel Stools 

Wood & Steel Tanks 

Pulp & Catup Pumps 

Fire Pots 
Steam Crosses 


(AMP 


Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S. A. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Coast Representatives 


S. O. Randall’s Son 
Baltimore, Md. 
Easteon Repnesentatiwe 
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Give Canned Foods 


Hor Christmas! 


season of gift- 
giving 1s again up- 

on us. [here’s the old, 
old question, “What 

shall give this year?” 


Give canned foods! -- the gift al/ 
appreciate -- to individuals and 
families. Young and old alike 
are delighted recipients. 


A box of canned foods is doubly appreci- 
ated. There is genuine thoughtfulness 
behind the gift -- and, of course, your own 
business is directly advertised by the gift. 


Give canned foods this Christmas! 


Yes, we are taking our own medicine. A 
number of boxes of assorted canned foods 
are being packed for our own friends -- and 
we believe they will appreciate these gifts 
as much as anything we could send them. 


Give canned foods this Christmas! 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
Factory and General Offices: San Jose, Calif. 


Third & Dillon Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, III. 
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ASPARAGUS 


A. W. BITTING 
The Life History—Development and Present Extensive Use of this Vegetable 
—Its Method of Canning—Its Food Value and Medecinal Claims. 


Dr. Bitting here presents a monograph upon Asparagus, of more than passing interest and value. Here is real 
canning literature, going back to the earliest recorded history of the plant, back before the dawn of the Christian 
era, and from that point rapidly sketching its history up to the present day and date. 
a very prominent position in the canned foods world, and it is time, therefore, that it be presented with all its 
Dr. Bitting is exceptionally well fitted to fill this void in the canning history of the world, and 
that he does it excellently well will be seen from a reading of this article.— Zhe Edttor. 


attractions. 


Asparagus has taken 


(Continued from Last Week.) 


Sorting for Size. 


The first operation in the factory is to sort the 
spears for size. Formerly some separation was also 
made for color, but this is now done after blanching on 
the packing table. During this sorting any stalks 
which show loose or open heads, called flowers, and 
those which are crooked, are culled out. 

Separation for size is based upon the number of 
stalks which will go into a No. 214 square can. The 
largest size, known as Giant, varies from 8 to 12 stalks 
which must be more than 1 inch in diameter; Colossal, 
from 13 to 16 stalks and vary from 12/16 to 1 inch in 
diameter; Mammoth, from 17 to 24 stalks and vary 
from 9/16 to 12/16 inches in diameter; Large, from 
25 to 34 stalks and vary from 7/16 to 9/16 inches in 
diameter; Medium, from 35 to 44 stalks, varying from 
3/8 to 7/16 inches in diameter; Small, from 45 to 60 
stalks, varying from 1/4 to 3/8 inches in diameter ; and 
Tiny, more than 60 stalks and less than 1/4 inch in di- 
ameter. The sorting is done directly from the lug 
boxes into the cutting frames, which are arranged on 
shelves above the table. The work of sorting is done 
largely by the eye, but checks are provided in the way 
of a board with holes made for the different sizes or 
notches cut to the widths corresponding to the diame- 
ters already given. It is the kind of task that is con- 
fusing to the eye and after a time differences of only 
an eighth of an inch are not easily discernible. The 
work is assigned to the help who show a special apti- 
tude for the job. A good grader will sort from three 
to six boxes (150 to 300 pounds) per hour, and at pres- 
ent is paid at the rate of 11 cents per box. 

Machine grading has been tried, but up to the 
present the economies effected have not been sufficient 
to secure adoption of this method. Three distinct types 
of graders have been developed. The Corbill grader 
was the first to be tried, in 1904, and was a modifica- 
tion of a string-brean grader. A _ series of parallel 
rollers, operating in pairs afford the means for mak- 
ing the separation. Each pair of rolls turns outward, so 
that spears too large to pass between will be carried 
over the end without injury. The Tiny grade is taken 
out first and then each next larger size as the sprouts 
pass over the successive rollers. 


The next grader is covered by patents Nos. 
1257719, issued February 26, 1918; 1282250, issued 
October 22, 1918; 1333858, issued March 16, 1920, is 
for a machine for cutting the asparagus to a predeter- 
mined length and grading it for size. Patent No. 


1299198 is for a feeding attachment for the grader. 
These patents were issued to D. Low and A. R. 'l'homp- 
son, of San Jose, Cal. The asparagus is worked cross- 
wise of a traveling belt, so that the tips touch a guide 
and the butts are trimmed uniformly with respect to 
the top. The cut sprouts are dischargged upon a grader 
consisting of a long roller which diminishes in size at 
intervals and a carrier mounted on a belt which ad- 


vances the spear until it reaches the point where it will 
pass through. 


The third machine is covered by patent No. 
1579598, issued to Wm. deBack, Haywards, California, 
and employs the principle of the roller fruit grader. 
The spear are carried between rollers which gradually 
separate as they move forward, and the spears drop be- 
tween when the proper spacing has been reached. 
‘lhe spears are cut to length before they are discharged 
into the grader boxes. The capacity is from 18 to 22 
boxes per hour for two operators. One of the advan- 
tages of the mechanical grader is that it does not be- 


oo fatigued or lose accuracy during the latter part of 
a day. 


The percentage of asparagus in the different 
grades subject to rather wide variations. The figures 
obtained from one of the large packers for this year’s 
crop, which was below the average, and from another 
packer on the 1922 pack are as follows: 


White Green 1922 

Grade per cent. per cent. crop 
5 5 1. 
1.5 2.5 2. 

9. 1.9 
7. 11. 35. 
A, 8.5 15. 
43 4 1. 


Cutting to Length. 


The cutting frames are generally made of wood 
and are six inches wide, four and one-half inches high, 
and five and one-half inches deep, inside measurements. 
The stalks are laid in with the tips touching the back. 
If the stalks are intended for the regular No. 214 can, 
they are cut across at the end of the frame; if intended 
for the No. 1 tall or the No. 2 round can, they are cut 
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FILLING MACHINE 


PISTON AND ROTARY TYPES 
FOR FILLING PRESERVES & JAMS, 


117 of these machines are being used 


For Jelly—83 

For Mustard—38 

For Salad Dressing—31 
For Apple Butter—29 

For Crushed Pineapple—19 
For Lard, etc—16 

For Honey, etc—17 


Fills cleanly—Measures accurately—Set in 10 min- 
utes for different sizes—Cleaned in 15 minutes for 
different products—Fills from kettles on same floor 
—Simple mechanism, easily cared for—Low cost 
operation. 


ROTARY TYPE 


THE KARL KIEFER MACHINE CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


For a 


BETTER PACK PEAS 
At A Greater Profit 


USE 


HAMACHEK 
“IDEAL” VINERS and VINER FEEDERS 


Frank Hamachek Machine Company 


Kewaunee, Wisconsin 
Established 1880 Incorporated 1924 


Manufacturers of Ideal Viners, Feeders, Ensilage Distributors and Chain Adjusters 
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at the four-inch slit in the sides, which is made for 
that purpose; if intended for tips, they are cut at the 
three-inch slit. Formerly all the cutting was done with 
a long-bladed knife like a large butcher knife, but this 
has been supplanted in part by the use of a large re- 
volving disk. The cutting frames are set on a belt 
that carries them past the revolving cutter at the prop- 
er point for cutting. The wastage on butts amounts 
io 20 per cent for the regular No. 214 can, 33 per cent 
for the No. 1 and No. 2 round cans, and 50 per cent for 
tips. Nearly all the butt is a direct loss, as only a small 
part is used as a second cut for soup stock. The usual 
disposition of the butts is to float them into the bay. 


The tip was developed as a product to utilize the 
stalks which had been cut too short, crooked stalks and 
material which had been held over until the cut end 
developed too much fiber or bitterness to be used for 
the regular packing. It proved to be a popular article 
and instead of being a means to utilize a waste, it has 


developed into a distinct pack with a standard grad- © 


ing. The grades are as follows: Mammoth, 21 to 30 
spears; Large, 31 to 40 spears; Medium, 41 to 60 
spears ; Small, 61 to 80 spears; and Tiny, from 80 to 100 
spears. 


The first evidence of toughness and bitterness is 
manifest in or under the skin, especially at the butt, 
stains from soil show on any part of the surface, coarse 
scales sometimes occur and are objectionable, all of 
which make it necessary to brush, scrape, or peel some 
asparagus. This is limited as much as possible, as these 
operations.are time consuming and labor is generally 
scarce where the factories are located. Peeling orig- 
inally indicated an especially well-prepared product, 
but such is not the implication now, but rather to make 
acceptable what would otherwise be considered as de- 
fective. The loss in peeling varies from 20 to 30 per 
cent. The French have developed a machine for brush- 
ing the spears. Two small revolving brushes, set fairly 
close together, are made to rotate at a high speed like 
a buffer wheel. It is said to do good and rapid work. 
As far as known, none has been brought to this 


It will be apparent at this point, even to the inex- 
perienced, that with six grades for size on the regular 
cutting, five on tips, three on peeled stock, others for 
the round cans and still another for soup stock that it 
requires extraordinary care to keep the cutting sepa- 
rate and follow them through the blanching and filling, 
and secure correct markings. A separation of white 
and green grass on the filling table adds a further com- 
plication. In no other product is there an equal num- 
ber of grades. This part of the work has been carried 
to excess, but packers prefer to follow the accepted 
course rather than attempt something simpler. 


Blanching. 


Each size of the trimmed and graded spears is 
kept separate and dropped into bamboo baskets for 
blanching. These baskets are a little larger and deeper 
than the standard bushel basket. They are a Chinese 
introduction and have proven better adapted for the 
purpose than anything else. Owing to the difference 
in size of the spears and in their condition, each basket 
has to be treated as a separate lot, and not as a unit in 
a continuous process. 


The half-filled baskets are set into a tank of boil- 
ing water until the stalks are pliable and will not break, 
but are not allowed to become limp or flabby. The one 
in charge of the work gently stirs the stalks to insure 
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evenness in heating and tests the blanch by bending a 
few stalks. The time required in this bath will vary 
from two to five minutes, the average being about three 
minutes. 


The French use a different method of blanching. 
When the spears are taken out of the cutting frame 
they are set upright in a wire basket and kept in that 
condition by means of a frame. The basket is first 
suspended only two inches in boiling water, and this is 
continued for from one and one-half to two minutes, 
then the basket is lowered two inches more for a iike 
period, and then completely submerged for one minute. 
The object is to give the greater blanching to the butt 
where it is most needed. Owing to the fact that the 
spears are touching and the boiling water does no have 
complete freedom of movement, the time required is a 
little longer than used here. They claim to get a better 
product for their pains. As far as known, that practice 
has been followed by but one firm in this country. 
~The blanched asparagus is dropped immediately 
into cold water to arrest the softening process and to 
restore some of the crispness. It is then distributed to 
the canning tables. 

The blanching tanks are simple, made of planks, 
are about two feet deep, four feet wide, and six, eight 
or ten feet long, depending upon the number of bas- 
kets which it is desired to handle. Two baskets can be 
handled for each two feet in length. Crosses are pro- 
vided in the bottom for distributing the steam. 


Filling The Cans 


Canning tables have been designed especially for 
handling this product. The distinctive feature is the 
size and shape of the sinks or bins. The sink is wider 
from the front to back than in fruit canning tables, and 
the front part is only one and a half inches deep, while | 
the back is about six inches deep. The object is to ex- 
pose to view aS many spears as possible, so that those 
doing the filling can pick for uniformity of size and 
color to the best advantage. The blanching has the 
effect of bringing out the green color, and also to cause 
loose tips to show flowers, and these can be picked over 
more quickly when all are exposed. The final grading 
must be done at this point, so that a good spread aids 
in making the selection. 


The spears are collected with the tips in one direc- 
tion and filled into the cans with the tip up. The can 
is filled until there is no free movement between the 
stalks. In some factories the stalks are laid on a scale 
having curved arms and the fill is made by weight. It 
is said that this results in a little greater uniformity 
and expedites the work. 

An inspector draws cans from each packer at ir- 
regular intervals in order to detect poor work and to 
count the number of spears to be certain that the grad- 
ing is being done correctly. 

The work on the canning table is simplified to a 
considerable extent by using certain bins for certain 
sizes. Where so much is dependent upon the eye, the 
best results are obtained within a narrow range. A 
further advantage is that there is less danger of con- 
fusion in making grade marks. — 

An operator will fill from two to three cases per 
hour, depending upon the size of the stalks. Medium, 
Small, and Tiny grass takes the most time and in sell- 
ing bring the lowest price. 

The State Industrial Welfare Commission fixes a 
minimum wage for women and this becomes a basis for 
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ARGLOBE 


The Outstanding Canning Tomato of this Decade. 


Vigorous Grower. 
Heavy Yielder--10 to 20 tons. 
Wilt-Resistant. 
Continuous Bearer (even under adverse conditions) 
Handsome Fruit-- 
Scarlet Color--ripening to stem. 
Thick walled--with small core. 
Free from acidity. 
Our firm has led in the commercial production of Marglobe. 
All of our seed has been grown direct from stock as supplied by 


the originator, Mr. F. J. Pritchard (U. S. Dept. Agric. Plant 
Breeder.) It is pure, genuine Marglobe. 


Wealso offer select stocks of our own growing of Stokes Bonny Best, 
Greater Baltimore and Norton tomato, as well as pedigreed stocks of vegetable 
seeds for canners, including asparagus, beet, cabbage, carrot, cauliflower, cu- 
cumber, pumpkin and spinach. All of our seed has been treated with an orga- 
nic mercury compound, as a disinfection against seed-borne disease. Germina- 
tion test stamped on every package. 


Write for prices and our 1927 catalog. 


FRANCIS C. STOKES & CO. 


Vegetable Seeds 
PHILADELPHIA 
SANFORD, FLA. ST. CATHARINES, ONT, 


( a(s 


MORRAL BROTHERS 


MORRAL, OHIO 
THE MORRAL CORN HUSKER 
Either single or double 4 
THE MORRAL CORN CUTTER ' 
It will pay you to write at once for our prices PATENTED 
PATENTED 


Either single or double cut 
THE MORRAL LABELING MACHINE 


and other machinery 


and further porticulars. 


MORRAL BROTHERS, Morral, Ohio 


Every necessary feature 
in boxer construction 
has been incorporated in 


KYLER BOXERS 


Manufactured and Sold by 
Westminster Machine Works. 
Westminster, Md. 
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establishing rates for piece work which for filling as- 
paragus practically amounts to the following: For 
No. 214 square cans, Giant, Colossal, and Mammoth 
sizes, 6.5 cents per dozen; Large, 7 cents; Medium, 8 
cents; Small, 9 cents; ungraded, 5 cents. For the No. 
1 square can for tips, Mammoth and Large grades, 7 
cents; Small, 10 cents; Tiny, 12 cents, and ungraded, 
5 cents. 


In the making of tips, for which there is no such 
demand, the loss on trimmed stalks is fifty per cent or 
more, nearly all of which is equal in quality to that 
which is canned. In order to conserve some of this 
material, it has been packed as second tips for soup 
stock and for certain restaurant trade. These cuttings 
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are filled into gallon cans without any attempt at ar- 
rangement. The finer butts have also been cut into 
uniform lengths of a half to one inch for soup stock 
but thus far the market has been very limited. Patent 
No. 1512377 issued to L. D. Stoppel, Isleton, California, 
October 21, 1924 is for a device for cutting these sec- 
ond tips and butts into slices or dices. The material 
is fed upon a belt and guide arms cause it to run 
lengthwise, first under two vertical disks which cut 
the pieces lengthwise, removing the sides then against 
two horizontal disks which take off an upper and lower 
slice leaving a central square portion the length of the 
piece. 


(To be continued next week) 


N. C. A. Board of Directors Meeting 


Continuous Session with Much Good Work—Secretary Gorrell Shows a Laudable 
Amount of Work Since Last Meeting—Mr. H. W. Phelps 
Stresses Distribution Research—Seed 


Committee’s Report. 


NE rightly expects that the Board of Directors of 
the National Canners Association should be the 
most efficient body of men in the industry, and it 
is all of that. They meet promptly, and with remark- 
ably few absentees; hold long sessions and consider 
a vast amount of business with close attention and full 
deliberation. 

It was under such conditions that the meeting 
in Chicago on November 19th was held, an all-day ses- 
sion, with luncheon served in the meeting room, and 
through at 6 P. M. And they had run the program out 
as scheduled. 

There were four absentees of the Board, Messrs. 
McCleary, Numsen, Eames and Olney, and there were 
elected in their places, to represent them at this meet- 
ing, Messrs. Argall, Rhinedollar, Brown and Moore. 
And there were present most of the presidents of the 
state or minor associations, some of the secretaries and 
others, a goodly crowd that filled the big room. 

President Chase opened the meeting and said he 
would save time in making any report of the Associa- 
tions activities, as Secretary Gorrell would cover that 
in his report. 

He referred touchingly to the death of ex-Presi- 
dent Anderson, which had just occurred, and the entire 
assemblage paid him a tribute by standing for one min- 
ute in silence. This is the third ex-President to pass 
on this year, Mr. George G. Bailey and Senator B. M. 
Fernald, being the others. 

Ex-President Ed. Trego, as chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee, made his official report, and it 
showed the Association in splendid financial condition. 
A detailed statement, audited by experts, was made and 
copies handed around for all members. The author- 
ized budget shows appropriations for 1926 of $237,178, 
and the Association is living within its appropriations. 

Secretary Gorrell then read his report and this 
will be found in full, following. 

_Mr. F. G. Montgomery, Chief of the Foodstuffs 
Division Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
then gave the results of a Survey of Canned Foods Con- 
sumption, as made among one thousand families in 
both New York City and Bridgeport, Conn., and as we 


have referred, editorially, to their astounding revela- 
tion, it will not be necessary to repeat here. He de- 
monstrated very clearly that so far as educating the 
general public to the use of canned foods, the whole 
work remains to be done. 

Statistics and Stocks on Hand—For the past few 
years there has been much aggitation and demand for 
an accounting of the stocks on hand in jobbers’ ware- 
houses as well as canners’. Mr. Arthur Williams 
Chairman of the Conference Committee of the National 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association and some other mem- 
bers of that Committee were present in the room, and 
in response to an inquiry Mr. Williams said he had not 
placed the matter before his Association, but he 
thought that it was entirely feasible and that the Asso- 
ciation would do it, if the canner would produce theirs. 
This is to be done through the Department of Com- 
merce, and assembled twice a year, June 30th and 
Dec. 31st, and it was voted to ask the Department to 
do this. 

Secretary Gorrell took occasion here to ask 
whether or not they wanted the annual statistics of 
the packs compiled and published as has been done for 
years; because, he explained, every year many of the 
canners seem to think that he takes a malicious de- 
light in broadcasting them when the packs are large, 
and they write him scorching letters. He said the 
Department of Commerce had offered to collect these 
statistics through the Census Bureau, covering all 
items in canned foods. There was a long discussion 
on this, as quite a number opposed their publication 
unless accompanied by the statistics of stocks on hand 
in all hands. Other pleaded for their continuance as 
a most necessary item in the proper conduct of the 
business, and it was finally voted to ask the Govern- 
ment to take over this work, and that the Association 
would cooperate in full with them, meantime continu: 
ing the work of gathering the statistics. 

Distribution Research—Mr. H. W. Phelps, Presi- 
dent of the American Can Co., at considerable incon- 
venience to himself, came to Chicago to re-make an 
address he had made before the canners on the coast, 
and he made an excellent address. He said the method 


by 
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CANNERS’ SEEDS 


PEDIGREE STOCKS OF 


— Beans and Corn 


EITHER SPOT OR FUTURE CONTRACT 
Growers of All Seeds for the 


Canning and Pickling Heute 


High Grade Detroit Beet A Specialty 


Descriptive Wholesale Catalogue on Request 


Jerome B. Rice Seed Co. 
BRANCH, DETROIT, MICHIGAN WHOLESALE SEED GROWERS 


Growing Stations Cambridge, N. Y. 
America 


The slow heart-breaking work of topping 
beets has become a pleasure through the use 
of the 


HANSEN FOUR ROLL BEET TOPPER. 


Simply pitch beets, tops and all, onto the 
topper and catch the topped beets at the dis- 
charge end of the machine. 


Its work is so accurate that even the smallest beets are 
separated from the tops and saved. 

Its capacity is so great that it replaces dozens of laborers 
keeping your factory in constant operation throughout the 


season. 
Hansen Canning Machinery Corporation, Cedarburg, Wisconsin 
Manufacturers of the following Master-Built Machinery 
Sanitary Can Washer Fruit and Vegetable Filler Automatic Kraut Machine 


Corn Cooker Filler . Conveyor Boot Pea Filler 
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of buying the packs as futures, long before packed, 
had about played out, and that the present hand-to- 
mouth buying plan would continue, and for that reason 
the canners must make other arrangements for better 
capitalization, if they expected to continue in the busi- 
ness. And he scored the too lenient credits advanced 
by supply men generally. The wholesale grocer, he 
said, would stay in the business of distributing canned 
foods, but he would no longer act as warehouseman, 
banker and convenience for both producer and retailer ; 
the canners would have to pack the goods and carry 
them until needed. That is the new style in business, 
and that will require careful study and research just 
as did the technical problems of the early days. So he 
urged that a committee be appointed at once to study 
this question and lay out the best plans. The Board 
voted to appoint such a committee. 

The next question was the weakening of the Pure 
Food Law through the introduction of such legislation 
as the corn sugar amendment, now before Congress, 
and after some debate it was voted as the opinion. of 
the Board of Directors that the law be retained in all 
its power. 


Canned Foods Week—Chairman “Roy” Clark, 
of the Canned Foods Week Committee, reported 
briefly, as the Week had not been completed. He said 
that they had collected a total of $82,980, of 
which $40,795 had been contributed by the Ma- 
chinery and Supplies Association and members, $2,400 
from the Glass Containers Association, and the balance 
from brokers, canners, etc. This had been distributed 
to the great centers on a population basis. There were 
chairmen in more than 500 cities, and he was glad to 
say that the Week was being put on to a greater extent 
than ever before. But he chided the canners for their 
lack of support, and he said they were getting a great 
show and a great boost for canned foods for the little 
money they gave to it. 

Cannery Waste Disposal—Mr. E. F. Trego, in 
charge of this, advised that the Research Committee 
get in touch with what is being done on this 
question in the States of Wisconsin, Michigan and 
Ohio, and that it then acquaint the industry with its 
findings. This is rapidly becoming one of the most im- 


— considerations facing the industry in all sec- 
ions. 


The West Coast Laboratory—Mr. Leonard E. 
Wood, Vice-President, made a detailed report cover- 
ing the splendid laboratory which was built and 
equipped by the American Can Company and turned 
over to the Association on the Pacific Coast, at 
a cost of over $100,000. The Can Company has also 
pledged an annual $25,000 towards its support. A full 
description of this new laboratory was made recently 
in The Canning Trade. 

Report of the Seed Contract Committee—NMr. L. 
Meulindyke, chairman, read an exhaustive report of 
the work his committee has done with the seedsmen in 
their efforts to bring about desired changes, and was 
able to report some progress. However, this matter 
is no yet in shape for publication. The committee was 
complimented upon its good ‘work. 

Report of Committee on Tomato Imports—Vice- 
President H. L. Cannon reported as Silene: 

] Following the resolution passed at the last meet- 
ing of the National Canners Association, President 
Chase appointed as a committee on tomato imports Mr. 
Grosvenor, of ‘Indana; Mr. Harrington, of Utah; Mr. 
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Nelson, of Missouri; Mr. Hart, of California, and Mr. 
Cannon, of Delaware. 

On May 18th there was a joint conference, held in 
Washington, with the committee from the National 
Canners Association, the committee from the Tri-State 
Association; Mr. Hollingshead, from the Department 


‘of Commerce; Mr. Chase, Mr. Gorrell, Mr. Woodbury, 


and Mr. Loomis, from the National Canners Associa- 
tion, and Congressman Free, from California. The 
better part of the day was spent in discussion and stu- 
dying the petition made by the Tri-State Packers As- 
sociation to the United States Tariff Commission. 

The following day Congressman Free arranged 
for a meeting of our committee with President Coolidge 
and Secretary Hoover, at which time copies of the Tri- 
State petition to the United States Tariff Commission 
were left with each of these gentlemen, and as many de- 
tails were given as was possible for such a short con- 
ference. Both the President and Mr. Hoover appeared 
very much interested in the conditions. 

Following this meeting, the Tri-State Association 
filed with the Tariff Commission a very able petition, 
explicitly setting forth conditions to the President that 
he use his office to increase the present rate on im- 
ported tomatoes to the full extent of his power. A sim- 
ilar petition was filed by several state associations and 
the Farm Bureau Federation, and a petition by the Na- 
tional Canners Association, somewhat suminarizing the 
others 

Following the filing of these petitions, a conference 
was arranged with the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion for August 4th, at which there were two of the 
commissioners—Mr. Brossard, of Uah, and Mr. Lowell, 
of New York, with Mr. Fox, Mr. Juve and Mr. Lourie, 
for the commission; Mr. Fooks, president of the Tri- 
State Association; Mr. Phillips, of Maryland: Mr. Scud- 
der, of Indiana; Mr. Gorrell, Mr. Loomis and Mr. Can- 
non. The two members of the Tariff Commission 
stayed with our meeting as long as was possible for 
them, but turned the canners’ committee over to the 
several advisory members, who went into detail regard- 
ing our petition with an apparently sympathetic atti- 
tude. Both members of the commission who attended 
our conference are from very important states. 

Since this meeting in August with the Tariff Com- 
mission the committee, through the National Canners 
Association, has received from the commission special 
reauests for further information, especially regarding 
selling price. The difficulty now, apparently, is to get 
real information regarding the cost and packing condi- 
tions in Europe. 

Our committee is awaiting any further requests 
from the Tariff Commission, and trying to follow the 
matter as closelv as possible. 

Might add that up to August 31st imports during 
the past vear on tomaoes amounted to 33.763.000 
pounds. valued at $1,696,000.00. while during the entire 
vear of 1925 imports on canned tomatoes were 88.900.- 
000, amounting to $4,.172.000.00. The larger imvorta- 
tion months, however, last vear were the fall months. 

The committee in charge of the selection of the 
next convention city and its date. reported to the 
Board. and the Board anvroved the vlace, Atlantic Citv, 
and the date. week of Januarv 24, 1927. 

The corn borer infestation was next considered; but 
this is covered in Secretary Gorrell’s report, and it was 
voted that the Board was heartily in favor of the pro- 
posed Government allotment to check this dangerous 
pest. 
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THE HOUSEor STEGHER.. 


“We. excel Our Labels 
in‘Designs _ are the Hi ishest Standard 
of Arti istic )Illerit for Commercial Value. c 


Ask for our Superior Line for your vi ll Grade. 


Stecher Lithographic ©. 
| Rochester, N-Y. 


SOUTHERN SERVICE 


STANDS THE STRAIN 
BETTER THAN EVER 


cy" new factory in the GIBBS INDUSTRIAL CENTER enables 
us to give our customers the best Can Service in our sales territory. 

Our huge manufacturing facilities, enormous storage space and shipping 

conveniences, that are unequalled, provide many SOUTHERN CAN | 

users with overnight service. 

Cars are delivered to the main lines of the B. & O. and Pennsylvania 

Railroads and are then routed direct to their destinations without losing 

valuable time in Baltimore freight yard. 

SOUTHERN SERVICE has always stood any strain to which it has 


been subjected. 


SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY 
GIBBS INDUSTRIAL BUILDING 
3500 East Biddle Street, BALTIMCRE, MARYLANT 
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There were quite a number of other considerations 
but all of them are embodied in the Secretarys report, 
and for that reason are not repeated here. 


REPORT OF SECRETARY GORRELL TO THE BOARD 
OF DIRECTORS 


HE report of the Secretary to the Board of Directors will 
I cover in a general way the work that the National Canners 
Association has done since the meeting of the Board last 

May in Washington. : 

The report of the Chairman of the Finance Committee will 
show the Association’s financial condition, and recommendations 
from the Administrative Council will cover such questions as 
they deem advisable to bring before this meeting. 

Although the year has been a trying one for the canning 
industry, canners are more and more developing ability to meet 
the greater problems that the industry is encountering with the 
world’s progress and changes. 

Production at present is on a scale which a few years ago 
would have been considered unthinkable, but with proper han- 
dling the industry can meet this situation and successfully mar- 
ket its products to the consuming public, which is constantly 
growing larger. 

Distribution Research—The National Canners Association, 
during its active years of existence, has always felt that its 
principal aim should be the betterment of production, and that 
distribution lay entirely within the province of the broker and 
distributor. In this respect our organization has consistently 
followed the policy outlined by those canners who are responsible 
for its organization and its continued success. 

Conditions have heretofore required that emphasis be laid 
upon production problems, and as a result there was developed 
research work such as that conducted by the National Canners 
Association. Need for such work will always exist, and it will 
always contribute largely to the improvement of the industry’s 
output. But the time has now come when distribution and its 
problems must be worked out in similar fashion, if the canning 
industry is to continue its growth on the scale of the last ten 
years. 

An aftermath of the World War is an evolution in business, 
bringing many changes that seem to have entered permanently 
into the every-day business life of the manufacturer. Before 
the war many manufacturers felt that the distribution line 
which reached to the consumer would keep them informed of the 
wants of consumers, and that the distributor was the only guide 
to these consumer wants. Today, in order to be successful, an 
industry must ascertain from its ultimate buyer, the consumer, 
what his wants, his wishes, and his tastes may be. This is true 
of every kind of business, and applies with far more force to the 
canning industry than some of us realize. 

The method or machinery by which the product is brought 
from producer to consumer is coming in for more and more dis- 
cussion. It will be remembered that at the Louisville Conven- 
tion able and carefully prepared addresses were delivered not 
only before the main meeting, but the Section meetings as well, 
on the subject of distribution. These discussions have caused 
the thinking canner to do still more thinking. The canner has 
discovered, for example. that distributors’ specifications repre- 
senting consumer needs have changed little in twenty-five years, 
although in that time general methods of doing business have 
been revolutionized. 


Probably every canner has his own ideas as to what is the 
matter with respect to distribution. His particular problems 
and the answers he has to suggest for them will probably differ 
widely from those of another canner. What seems to be needed, 
therefore, is a study of the problems as they concern the entire 
industry, and the industry’s relations with both the existing 
distributing machinery and the ultimate consumer. They are 
big problems and time will be required to work them out. 

No industry can be run intelligently or profitably unless it 
knows its market—what the market actually consumes, what it 
may be made to consume. and what is necessary to bring about 
that maximum consumption. This requires knowledge of the 
industry. the consumer and his wants, and the machinery of 
distribution. Without this information—or at least part of this 
information—the industrv and its distributing agencies are work- 
ing in the dark. Individuals in the industry may succeed for a 
time under these conditions. but it is the progress and welfare 
of the industry as a whole that are at stake. 

The so-called hand-to-mouth system which was a necessity 
after the war because of deflated capital, seems to have grown 
from a temporary to an established policy. In the steel indus- 
try, the electric light business, or any other of the great basic 
organizations that supply human beings with their necessities, 
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the distributor, the man between producer and consumer, appar- 
ently feels that he can not assume the burden of over-produc- 
tion, and that he must let the producer carry this responsibility. 
Studies of over-production in various lines all lead to the inev- 
itable thought that present-day business methods require the 
producer to assume many burdens which before the war were 
considered a part of the distributor’s service. 

Because the canning industry is largely agricultural in char- 
acter and subject to hazards of agricultural production, there 
will always be variations in its output from year to year. The 
so-called hand-to-mouth buying, if it continues, will result in 
particular hardship to the canner, because his source of supplies 
is subject to the vagaries of nature which can not be anticipated 
until weather and climate are standardized. But if the capacity 
and the production of the industry continue in excess of the 
actual consumption, there is need for something more. The an- 
swer, in short, is either curtailment of production or measures 
that will bring about a wider and larger use of canned foods. 
And such measures can not be taken without adequate knowl- 
edge of the present consumption of canned foods, the reasons 
they are or are not used, and what needs to be done to create 
consumer prejudice in favor of rather than against canned foods. 

We have some information on the industry and the con- 
sumption of its products, but not much in comparison with what 
we ought to have. The Census Bureau every two years compiles 
production statistics. Our Association compiles annual figures 
on the output of canned corn, peas and tomatoes, and this year 
for the first time it is getting statistics on string beans. Fig- 
ures on stocks are lacking. Consumption statistics such as we 
have are mere estimates based on inadequate data. Fragmen- 
tary information is available on the per capita consumption of 
canned foods in certain classes of the population and in certain 
localitiés. 

The U. S. Bureau of Home Economics has made some studies 
and it plans further work; the Department of Commerce has a 
survey under way about which you will be given a preliminary 
report at this meeting; trade journals like the Meredith Publica- 
tions and newspapers like the Milwaukee Journal have done 
some work; the Bureau of Labor Statistics has collected some 
data through its cost of living investigations. But all these are 
only small bits of the entire picture that the industry should 
have if it is intelligently to chart its course in the next five or 
ten years. 

The first step toward working out the problem is to get a 
proper idea of the problem and its many ramifications. The one 
thing certain is that there is no ready-made answer to be had 
for the asking. 

It is suggested that comprehensive scientific research com- 
parable to the technical and physiological research that has been 
carried on by the National Canners Association for years be 
started at an early date. There are many agencies which are 
willing and anxious to help. Whatever is done should be done 
from the viewpoint of the entire industry as it relates to its 
service in supplying the world with a large portion of its desir- 
able foods. 

Research, such as is contemplated, should immediately en- 
list the sympathy and help of both broker and distributor. Their 
interests are identical with the canners, and their function is a 
part of the service and an important link in the chain which 
stretches from producer to consumer. Should any research on 
distribution be approved, it is earnestly recommended that the 
co-operation of these two important factors with the canning 
industry be solicited and encouraged in every possible way. 

The Association’s Service—To attempt to cover all the vari- 
ous lines in which the Association serves its membership would 
make this report too lengthy. It will, therefore, refer specific- 
ally to some of the outstanding features of our work and those 
of most general interest. 

At the last meeting of the Board a question was raised 
about the service which the Association’s counsel is in position 
to'render to members in connection with disputes between buyer 
and seller. At the request of the Board, this subject was re- 
ferred to Judge Covington’s office and the following statement 
expresses their attitude: 


Disputes arise from time to time between members of the 
Association and persons to whom they have sold canned foods. 
The canner in question will often write to the Association askiny’ 
for an expression of opinion as to what his rights are, and for 
advice as to the best way to assert them. 


It has been the practice to refer such letters to counsel for 
the Association. In many cases, the clear marshaling of the 
facts by the Association’s counsel and the opinion given in form 
that can be readily understood by the business man, is sufficient 
to settle the dispute. If litigation ensues. however, the Associa- 
tion, through its counsel, is ready to assist the member in find- 
ing a local lawyer competent to try the case, and the facts al- 
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-Bliss Automatic Can Making Machinery 
“Bliss-Pacific” No. 81 Double Seamer 


High Speed: No Jams: Tight Cans. 
This combination means real economy 
—low costs. Users of ‘* Bliss-Pacific ”’ 
Double Seamers have been enjoying 
these benefits for years. Built for can 
shop and cannery. Ask for details. 

We build complete lines of Automatic 
Can Making Machinery. High Speed 
lines for large production—Semi-Auto- 
matic lines—Hand and Foot operated 
equipment. 


BLISS @ MACHINERY 
E. W. BLISS CO., BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Factories: Brooklyn, N. Y. Hastings, Mich. Salem,O. Cleveland, O. 


Sales Offices: Chicago Philadelphia 
Cin New Haven Rochester 


London, Eng. Turin, Italy Paris, France 


No, 465 
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391-399 WE. PRING STREET 


THOM. A. SCOTT MANAGER OF THE GEN. 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT co. 


Ed LLINIG; MACHINERY. 


QUALITY IN THE SEED 


IS NECESSARY 


FOR QUALITY IN THE CAN 


We grow only quality seed. Our satisfied customers are our best reference. 
We stand on our record. 


Canners’ Varieties of Seed Peas Exclusively. 


GALLATIN VALLEY SEED CO. 


BOZEMAN, MONTANA 


Patented 
a! 
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ready developed and the opinion given are, of course, helpful to 
tne local counsel. 

Thereafter the Association is always ready to give informa- 
tion as to trade practices and to furnish information about the 


industry which is of assistance to the lawyer trying the case.. 


The counsel for the Association are also ready to co-operate by 
giving any advice that they can in view of their general famil- 
iarity with the industry. The Association does not, however, 
undertake the prosecution a defense of any cases of this sort. 
These trade disputes which are personal to the particular firm 
involved and seldom involve new principles that are of general 
importance to the industry. 

Consumer Complaints—In accordance with the action rec- 
ommended at the last meeting of the Board, the Association has 
offered to co-operate with jobbers in investigating complaints 
against products of our members. A special letter was sent to 
jebbers and chain stores in New York City and New England, 
offering our help in connection with such claims. 

Comparative figures for 1925 and 1926 show an increasing 
demand upon the Association for the investigation of consumer 
complaints. The figures also show that these claims are con- 
centrated largely in New York and vicinity, Boston and vicinity, 
and the Middle West. 

On account of the great number of claims arising in New 
York and vicinity it seemed advisable to have a local law firm 
handle the legal end of the cases there for us. We are fortunate 
in having been able to make such an arrangement, and it has 
proved very helpful. 

The conclusions reached regarding the nature of the claims 
as a result of these investigations make an interesting study. 
It is most significant that the claims without foundation or that 
are false and fraudulent amounted to 74 per cent during the two- 
year period just closed, while the apparently bona-fide claims 
‘involving commercially canned foods were only 8.5 per cent of 
the cases investigated. 

Bacteriological Field Survey—At the May meeting of the 
Board it was announced that a temporary field laboratory was 
being established to conduct an intensive study of the source of 
resistant bacteria in corn and pea canning plants and of the con- 
ditions under which such bacteria so multiply as to increase the 
time or temperature of process necessary to prevent spoilage. 
This was the chief work of our bacteriologists during the pea 
and corn seasons, and the results will be an important contribu- 
tion to the Research Laboratory’s series of process studies. The 
results obtained are now being correlated, and it is expected that 
they will be announced at the next convention. 

This study showed, for example, that wooden brine tanks, 
under conditions which we have not yet been able to define, may 
become contaminated by thermophilic bacteria to such an extent 
as to cause spoilage under operating conditions that would other- 
wise yield a sterile product. The remedy for this source of con- 
tamination is obvious. 

Perforations—Formation of hydrogen and perforations in 
canned fruits is a complicated problem, as each fruit has its 
specife way of attacking the can. Some have a corrosive action 
only on iron, while others attack mainly the tin. It is now pos- 
sible to duplicate the various types of corrosion artificially, and 
this helps much in understanding the problem and pointing to 
its ultimate solution. For a considerable time an attempt has 
been made to secure cane of the so-called stainless steels, which 
have until recently been too brittle for can making. Plates of a 
chromium-iron alloy and also of a chromium-nickel-iron alloy, 
with properties that will permit of can manufacture, have just 
been completed, and these will shortly be made into cans for ex- 
perimental packs. 

During the summer a careful study of canning conditions 
was made with a view to pointing out improvements that 
will tend to minimize canners’ losses. A considerable number 
of instances of under-cooling and rough handling of cans came 
to notice, and in very few cases was the canner aware that they 
have a bearing on the perforation problem. The survey is, there- 
fore, felt to have been decidedly worth while, and can well be 
followed up another summer. 

Vitamin Studies—Work on the vitamin content of string 
beans and beets is now being prepared for publication. During 
the summer a retest was made of the spinach which was canned 
and tested three years ago, and its vitamin content was found 
unchanged. 

Information secured indicates that the salt used for soaking 
apples has some effect in preventing vitamin C destruction in 
subsequent canning. It is planned to get more information on 
this point, because it is bound to have several practical applica- 
tions with other products. 

During the summer ten packs of concentrated tomato prod- 
ucts were made, including concentration in vacuum and open 
kettles, tinned and untinned; also packs of fiiltered tomato juice. 
Various lots of strawberries were canned under different condi- 
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tions, which it is hoped will give more information as to the 
nature of vitamin C destruction. This winter’s vitamin work 
will be largely on these lots of strawberry and tomato products. 

Disposal of Cannery Waste—During the iast few years offi- 
cials of canning States have shown an increasing tendency to re- 
quire the purification of liquid wastes from. canning plants to 
such an extent as may be necessary to protect streams from 
pollution. Many canners have devoted much time and expense 
to the solution of this question, and have installed disposal sys- 
tems that answer their needs. During the past year officials in 
three States have indicated their intention to require that ade- 

uate provision be made by all canning plants for handling 
liquid wastes. 

The equipment necessary to handle liquid wastes is largely 
an individual question with the various canning plants. At the 
same time it is hoped that some general principles may be de- 
veloped which will assist the individual canner in meeting the 
situation. With this in view the Association requested the 
United States Public Health Service to participate in a general 
study of the question. The Public Health Service has already 
conducted studies with the liquid wastes of tomato and baked 
bean plants, and reports of these investigations have been pub- — 
lished. It was felt, therefore, that that organization would be 
peculiarly fitted for leading in the general study of the subject. 
The Public Health Service decided, however, that its engineering 
branch was so fully occupied with problems already in hand that 
it could not undertake the work requested. 

At the last conference with the Public Health Service re- 
garding this matter, it was suggested that an experienced sani- 
tary engineer be retained to devote several months to a survey 
of the situation, with a view to formulating the exact problems 
that confront the industry, in order that further investigations 
might be planned more intelligently. When this suggestion was 
made the season had progressed so far that it was thought inad- 
visable to attempt a survey during 1926. 

In the meantime important progress has been made in three 
canning States, with the active co-operation of the Health De- 
partments of those States. The experience gained in these in- 
vestigations will be of great value in formulating plans for the 
year. 

e Wisconsin State Board of Health, with the co-operation 
of the canneries of that State, installed an experimental dis- 
posal plant and operated it throughout the season. A report of 
the work of that plant was given by the State Sanitary Engineer, 
Mr. C. M. Baker, at the recent meeting of the Wisconsin Pea 
Packers’ Association. 

The Michigan Canners’ Association installed an experi- 
mental disposal plant in connection with one of the canneries of 
the State, and employed a chemist to take charge of it through- 
out the season, this chemist working in co-operation with and 
under the direction of the State Department of Health. 

The Ohio Canners’ Association appointed a committee to 
take charge of investigations relating to the purification of can- 
ners’ wastes, and provided funds for the work. Several processes 
for treatment were studied under the direction of a competent 
consulting engineer. In speaking of this work, Dr. John E. 
Monger, Director of Health in the State of Ohio, writes as fol- 
lows: “We are proud of the work done by this Ohio committee 
and feel that they have accomplished much in seeking a solution 
to the problem of disposal of wastes from the canning factory.” 
The report on this work will be given at the coming meeting of 
the Ohio Canners’ Association. 

In each of these investigations substantial progress has been 
made in the study of practicable methods for the disposal of 
liquid waste. When the reports of these investigations are all 
available, they will add much to our knowledge of the subject. 

Study of Tin Salts—As you have already been advised, the 
Bureau of Chemistry has been conducting feeding experiments 
planned to throw additional light on the fate of tin in the body 
when ingested with foods. This work has been under active 
consideration since October, 1925. The work is now nearing 
completion and the final report should be ready within the next 
three months. 


Laboratory Service to Individual Members—During the last 
six months the Research Laboratory has examined and reported 
upon 170 samples sent in by our members. Over 100 of these 
were requests for a determination of the cause of spoilage or 
other abnormal conditions such as discoloration or unnatural 
flavor. There was also a considerable number of samples of 
which it was only necessary to make a cursory inspection. Dur- 
ing the same period in reporting the samples above and in other 
correspondence of similar nature, the laboratory wrote some- 
thing over 1,500 letters, of which over 1,100 dealt with technical 
subjects requiring considerable study. 


(To Be Continued Next Week) 
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Eliminate Metallic Flavors 
from Your Products Now! 


AS FEW AS 5 TO 10 PARTS IN A MILLION 
WILL IMPART A DEFINITE MATALLIC TASTE! 


@ Inprocessing tomato products nickel and iron tend to change the bright red 
color to a brown; citrus fruits are darkened by most metals during process- 
ing; the absorption of tin changes the color of concord grape juice to violet, 
and so on. 

@ The significant feature of this discoloration is the fact that only a few parts 
of metal per million are necessary. Furthermore flavor and food value are 
simultaneously affected. 


@ You can’t afford to take a chance---Buy glass-lined equipment. 


MODEL “D” PORTABLE TANK Send for our New Catalog, No. 676 

itable f. - 

THE PFAUDLER COMPANY 
Food Products Div., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Cookers 
Storage Tanks 


Emulsifiers 
Mixers 


= 


The sanitary belt with the square mesh. Used for all conveying purposes, on Sorting Tables, 
Scalders, Washers and Exhausters. Made any size. [Easily cleaned and durable. If your 
dealer doesn’t handle, write for catalogue and prices. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LA PORTE MAT & MFG. CO. La Porte, Indiana 


oN 
¢OODs 
Oy NA 
HERCULES SANITARY FLEXIBLE STEEL CONVEYOR —* 


USE SWEET POTATOES, SAYS DEPT. 


HE Bureau of Home Economics of the Department 
I of Agriculture has just issued the suggestion that. 
under present marketing conditions, the substi- 
tution of sweet potatoes for white potatoes occasionally 
in menu planning may be an economical practice. Some 
tested recipes for sweet potato dishes are reccommen- 
ded in this connection. The statement made by the 
Bureau of Home Economics follows: 


The monthly market situation report of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics shows that sweet 
potatoes are among the low price level vegetables 
while white potatoes are scarce and therefore some- 
what high in price. 

Sweet potatoes may be substituted for white po- 
tatoes in the make-up of the menu. They have much 
the same food values as white potatoes but contain a 
somewhat larger percentage of sugar and have a higher 
caloric value. They are also rated higher than white 
potatoes as a source of vitamin A. 


The general methods of cooking sweet potatoes, 
baking, boiling and frying, may be varied almost end- 
lessly by combinations with different seasoning or with 
other foods. In the North sweet potatoes are for the 
most part cooked rather simply, while in the South 
where the supply is more abundant they often are can- 
died with various sirups and flavorings and used in 
making bread, cake, pie and pudding. 

The different ways of frying are just as successful 
with sweet as with Irish potatoes. Cut into strips, lat- 
tices or chips, the raw potatoes may be fried crisp and 
brown in deep fat; left-over, boiled or baked ones may 
be sliced and sauted, or they may be mashed, formed 
into cakes or balls, or mixed with egg for croquettes 
and fried. 


Following are four recipes which have been tested 
by the Bureau of Home Economics: 

Ham smothered in sweet potatoes: One slice of 
smoked ham cut into sizes for serving, 3 cups raw sliced 
sweet potatoes, 1 tablespoon butter or ham fryings, 
2 tablespoons sugar, 1 cup hot water. 


Broil the pieces of ham lightly on both sides and 
arrange them to cover the bottom of the baking dish. 
Spread the sliced sweet potatoes over them, sprinkle 
with sugar. Add the hot water and extra fat. Cover 
the dish and bake slowly until the ham is tender, bast- 
ing the potatoes occasionally with the gravy. Brown 
the top well. 


Sweet potato pie: One and one-half cups boiled 
riced sweet potatoes, 2 tablespoons butter, one-quarter 
cup sugar, 134, cups milk, one-half teaspoon ginger, one- 
half teaspoon salt, 2 eggs. 

Mix the above ingredients in the order given and 
bake in one crust. 

Sweet potato puff with marshmallows: To 2 cups 
of hot riced sweet potatoes add 3 tablespoons of butter, 
one-half teaspoon of salt, pepper to taste and one-half 
cup of hot milk. Beat the mixture well. Then beat 2 
eggs separately, add yolks to the potato mixture, cut 
and fold in the stiffly-beaten whites. Place the mix- 
ture in a buttered baking dish and place a layer of 


marshmallows close together over the top and brown in 
a slow oven. 


Sweet potatoes with apples: Three sweet potatoes, 


or about a pound; 4 apples, one-half cup sugar, 3 table- 
spoons butter, cold water. 
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Wash-and cook the sweet potatoes in skins. Cook 
them for 15 minutes in boiling salted water. Cut the 
potatoes and apples in slices, place them in alternate 
layers in a buttered baking dish, and sprinkle sugar 
over each layer. Add a little water, and bake until the 
apples and potatoes are soft. 

The hint in this for the canner is to use canned 


sweets, as can be done with greater ease than the raw 
potatoes. 


PROPOSED CHANGE IN CLASSIFICATION. 


N attempt is being made to restore classification 
basis for rates on carload shipments of cauli- 
flower, catsup, chili sauce, cider, dill weed, 

kraut, brine, salad dressing, vinegar and vinegar stock 
between points in Central Freight: Association terri- 
tory as described in C F A TB Tariff 130-Q. 


At the present time there are specific commodity 
rates published in tariffs of individual lines in C. F. A. 
territory. It is proposed to abolish commodity rates 
on the aobve articles by restoring them to classifica- 
tion basis, therefore raising the transportation rates 
between points now subject to commodity rates. 


_ We have arranged with the Whitney Company, of 
Chicago, a traffic organization, to represent this asso- 
ciation at the hearing on this proposal. This company 


will also represent the Pickle Packers’ Association at 
this hearing. 


You understand that, if the railroads are success- 
ful in restoring these articles to classification basis in 
Cc. F. A. territory, the carriers in the other territories 
will be encouraged to do likewise. We hope to defeat 


this intention. 
_ROY IRONS, Secretary, 
National Kraut Packers’ Ass’n. 


SCOTT VINER CO., INCORPORATES 


RTICLES of incorporation have been issued by the 
State of Ohio to the Scott Viner Company ot Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, for the purpose of manufacturing 

and selling viners, viner feeders, and viner supplies, 
and machines useful in the harvesting and preserving 
of fruits and vegetables by canning and by other pro- 
cesses—is the news that comes to us. 


' And further we learn that this new incorporation 
will consist of Thomas A. Scott—yes, the same “Thom” 
the friend of all the industry and known wherever peas 
are corraled into cans, and then some; and who will be 
President and General Manager; William E. Urschel 
of Valpariso, Ind., First Vice-President; Frank Cope- 
land, Columbus, Wis., Treasurer, and C. R. Snyder, 
Columbus, Ohio., Secretary. 


_ You know “Thom” always was bashful and retir- 
ing, and we can imagine that he never felt quite at 
home in the position of “IT’’, the ‘whole cheese’ as it 
were in his new business; and it is our guess that he 
has had a hankering to get back into the old job as 
Manager. And now he is President, as well as man- 
ager, but you just watch, he will take most pride in that 
‘manager-job’. He has associated with himself some 
well known men in the pea canning game, and his many 


friends will wish the new incorporation the success all 
know it will have. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


Green Pea Viners 
Green Pea Feeders 
Green Bean Snippers 


Green Bean Graders 
Green Bean Cleaners 
Green Bean Cutters 
Can Markers 

Lift Trucks 


Conveyors 


(Patented) Special Machinery Built to Order. 


SPECIAL AGENTS: 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 
Baltimore, Md. 


ADJUSTABLE CYLINDER JAMES Q. LEAVITT CO. 
wit h Ogden, Utah 
PITCH INDICATOR BROWN BOGGS FOUNDRY &MCH. CO. Ltd. 


Hamilton, Ontario 


CHISHOLM-RYDER CO., INC. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


SUCCESSOR TO 
CHISHOLM SCOTT CO. 


S. M. RYDER & SON 
- Columbus, Ohio & Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


LANDRETH 
GARDEN SEEDS 


Spot or 1926 Crop Seeds 


WE OFFER 
Corn Okra Cabbage Cucumber i 
Beet Tomato Spinach Snap Beans I 


Squash Pumpkin Cauliflower Dwarf Lima Beans 
or Any Other Varieties You May Want 


FUTURE OR 1927 CROP SEEDS 


_ When ready to place your Contract order for delivery after 
1927 crop is harvested, wnite us for prices. 


If we had not grown good seeds, given fair prices, fair service and careful attention to business, we would not be the 
oldest Seed House in America, as this is our 142nd year in the business. 


mn ESTABLISHED 1784 D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 
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SOUTH ITALIAN TOMATO CROP. 
| ere grown in Southern Italy, particularly 


ably 35 per cent less this year than in 1925, ac- 
cording to a report by American Consul H. D. Finley, 
at Naples, dated October 8, 1926. The low yield is par- 
tially due to decreased acreage planted. 

The South Italian production of canned peeled to- 
matoes will probably not exceed 50 per cent of last 
year’s production. Tomato paste production is va- 
riously estimated at from 65 to 90 per cent lower than 

_ last year. This reduction is due both to the scarcity of 
tomatoes and to the increasing sanitary requirements 
of foreign markets. 


THE OHIO CANNERS MEETING 


HE Ohio Canners Association will hold its Annual 

Meeting at the Hotel Fort Hayes, Columbus, 

Ohio, on Tuesday and Wednesday, December 7th 
and 8th, 1926. 


The meeting proper, after the registration Tues- 
day morning, opens Tuesday Noon with a Luncheon 
free to everybody. 


Tuesday afternoon at three, the Ladies of the Con- 
vention will be entertained at a “500” Card Party. 
Prizes will be awarded, and refreshments served. 


Tuesday evening the entire Convention will be 
entertained at a Theatre Party—given by the Allied 
Industry. 


The Members will bring in samples of the canned 
products packed by them during the past season. Dr. 
T. W. Morgan, of the Continental Can Co., will grade 


Machines for Everything 
that is Canned 


and for every canning operation. Whenever 
you require a machine for: 


washing silking pulping 

cleaning trimming syruping 

conveying picking filling 

cutting mixing exhausting 
ding cooking cooling 

blanching hoisting 

or any other canning operation 
remember, 


“If it’s used in a Cannery SPRAGUE-SELLS it.”—a 
machine for everything that's canned—equipment for 
every step in every process. 


Every machine bearing our name is backed with our 
guarantee: Complete satisfaction or money refunded. 
General Sales Headquarters 


Sprague-Sells Corp, 500N. Dearborn St. Chicago, [iL 
Branch Offices 


(SE 
Spracsue~ 


Cannery Equipment 
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these samples, according to their quality, on Wednes- 
day Morning. 

All in all, a very good program is in the making 
in fact, is just about completed. 


FRUIT CANNING OF SOUTHERN ITALY. 


N a report on the commerce and industries of 
Naples, Italy, for the third quarter of 1926, Amer- 
ican Consul H. D. Finley says that the 1926 fruit 

crop of Southern Italy is very abundant. The canners 
made good use of their opportunities, although canning 
statistics for 1926 are net yet available. Cherries, apri- 
cots, peaches and pears were canned in quantity, while 


peaches and pears were exported fresh to England for 
the first time. 


CONVENTION DATES. 
December ae Peach Growers, San Francisco, 


December 7-8—Ohio Canners, Hotel Fort Hayes, Co- 
lumbus, O. Annual. 

December 9-10—New York State Canners, 
Hotel Seneca, Rochester. 

December 14—Pennsylvania Canners, Annual, 
Colonial Hotel, York, Pa. 

December 15-16—Minnesota Canners, New Nicollet 
Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 

December 16-17—Tri-State Packers at Ben Franklin 
‘Hotel, Philadelphia. Annual meeting. 

January 2-4, 1927—Northwest Canners, Annual, 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 

January 6-7, 1927—Missouri Valley Canners, Annual, 
Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 

January 7-8—Southern California Canners, Jonathan 
Club, Los Angeles. Annual meet- 


ing. 

Jan. 24 to 29, 1927—National Canners, National Food 
Brokers, Canning Machinery and 
Supplies, National Pickle Packers, 
at Atlantic City. 


TRADE-MARK SPECIALIST 


Recommended by The American Wholesale Grocers Association 
and Other National Organizations, aggregating 10,000 Members. Ask 
for references and particulars of Special Offer to Canners. 


Cc. E. RICHARDSON 
Albee Building WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ESTABLISHEDI856 


PHIL.EMRICH, 


| KNIVES 
SUPPLIES 


824 MAIN ST. CINCINNATI,O.U.S.A. 


CANNERS’»*° PACKERS”? 


—Since 1913— Reference: Equitable Trust Co., Baltimore 
CANNED FOODS BROKERS COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Howard E. Jones & Co., Inc. 


200-202 E. Lombard St. at Calvert St., Baitimore, Md. 
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GOOD 
SEED PEA | Peas That 


Please”’ 
STOCK 


I! takes exceptionally good seed pea stock to produce the kind of High Quality 
canned foods that keep everyone, down to the consumer, convinced that 
yours is a line worthy of their continued patronage. We have the kind of stock 
that matures evenly in the field, always uniform, and up to a standard that’s far 
above the average. We're always equipped to meet your requirements. 


NICHOLLS, NORTH, BUSE CO., MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
EASTERN SALES AGENTS 


Brotherton-Kirk Seed Co. 


BOZEMAN, MONTANA 


Continuous Pressure Cookers are built for canners who operate 
their plants more than one month per year, and whose prod- 
uction will stand agitation while being processed. Cookers are 
designed for one size can—any size you require. It has a 
wide range of uses. Can be run at any speed up to two 
lines. 


Investigate the Berlin Chapman Continuous Pressure Cooker. 
More detailed information in our new catalog, which will be 
sent you upon request. It is one every canner should have. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN CONTINUOUS 
Write for your copy now. - PRESSURE COOKER 


BERLIN CHAPMAN CO., Berlin, Wisconsin 


A Single Unit or A Complete Canning Plant’ 


Built to Operate Continuously | 
CANNING MACHINERY 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


Thies is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. 


You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
If you fail to see and accept 
Rates upon application. 


For Sale— Machinery 


FOR SALE—One Zastrow Pineapple Corer; one Zast- 
row Pineapple Sizer and Slicer; one Mitchell Double Pine- 
apple Grater—all in first class condition. 

Address Box A-1440 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE---Large stock new and practically new 
Canning Machinery at bargain prices. Write for catalogue. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE— 
1 12 Disc Hawkins Universal Exhauster 
1 Zastrow Hydraulic Hoist 
1 Ayars No. 10 Tomato. Filler 
1 No. 10 Burt Labeling Machine. 
Address Box A-1443 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE— 
1 Ayars Tomato Filler for No. 3 cans 
1 Ayars Exhauster 
1 16 Disc Hawkins Exhauster 
1 Ayars Paddle Washer and Scalder 
Several Copper Jacketed Kettles, from 60 to 350 
gallons. 
Address Box A-1444 care of The Canning Trade. 


Machinery—Wanted 


WANTED—Will exchange Stevenson Water Tester or 
buy second hand McDonald Air Tester. 
Address Box A-1442 care of The Canning Trade. 


Seed For Sale 


FOR SALE—100 bu. full measure, 200 bu. Giant 
Stringless, 300 bu. Burpee Stringless Greenpod Beans. 
Attractive prices. Advise. 

W. E, Robinson & Co., Bel Air, Md. 


For Sale—Factories 


CANNERY FOR SALE-—Southern Indiana, Tomato 
Section, acreage ample; abundant and cheap help, water, 
power. Reason for selling, pressure other business interests. 

Address Box A-1446 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Fully equipped Tomato Canning Plant, 
in leased building, located Central Tennessee, on Tennessee 
Central R. R. 

Address Box A-1448 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—If interested in buying a Canning Plant in 
the heart of the Tri-State territory, and the best known lo- 
cation for volume production, with plant having large and 
modern equipment, wonderful transportation facilities, large 
acreage obtainable for Tomatoes, Corn, Beans, Pickles, Pump- 
kin, Sweeet potatoes, Peas, Apples, Strawberries and other 
small Fruits and at reasonable terms, write to 

Box A-1449 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED —Responsible Canning Factory Operator. A 
New Jersey Tomato, Condiment, Fruit and Vegetable pack- 
ing plant, ideally located with ample raw meterial and lab- 
or supply and having adequate up-to-date packing and ship- 
ping facilities, is offered to a thoroughly experienced, practi- 
cal canner of good standing, in a manner providing for pay- 
ment of principal part of the purchase price from earnings 
over an extended number of years. The present owners 
are essentially a sales organization and would offer to pur- 
chase a substantial part of the factory’s tomato production 
to assist operator, but would make no advances prior to 
delivery of purchases. Property unencumbered. This 
offer by the owners indicates their belief in the possibilities 
of the property under proper management, as it is apparent 
an actual sale will be principally through earnings. 

Address Box A-1450 care of The Canning Trade. 


Wanted—Partner 


WANTED—Partner to take half interest in canning 
factory in Florida. Plant all equipped for handling Grape 
Fruit, Oranges, Sweet Potatoes, Strawberries, etc. If interes- 
ted write care of Box 101, Burlington, Ontario, Canada. 


Leading authorities, such a Babson and the Manufact- 
urers Record, recognize the South asthe Field of Opport- 
unity, especially in the canning industry, where a canning 
plant can be operated nine or twelve months in the year 
with an abundance of cheap labor. We have a great op- 
portunity for an experienced canner to take charge of the 
best equipped factory in the country. Must have from 
twenty to twenty five thousand dcllars to invest. This is well 
worth your investigation. 

Address Box A-1447 care of The Canning Trade. 


50 Years of Service to Canners 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co. | 


( Thos. L. North ) 
4 E. Redwood Street, Baltimore Md. 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers. 


— 
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Fine feathers not make fine birds but — fine should 
fine feathers. 


Have your label measure up to the cual of your ¢ or 
Then every week will be* “Canned Foods Week!” 


LEE US BE YOUR LABEL COUNSELORS! 


~ CONSULT OUR TRADE MARK BUREAU 


Trade marks and brand names have substantial property value 
and no brand should be adopted without investigation? 


We operate a Trade Mark Bureau for the benefit of our custom- 
ers. It contains records of over 829,000 brand names, _— 
all registered brands. The service is free.  . pee 


The United States Printing & Lithedeesil Company 


Color Printing Headquarters 


CINCINNATI BROOKLYN BALTIMORE. 
<a 55 Beech St. 70 N. 3rd St. 439 Cross St.. 


N 


2S 
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HAND POWER 
OPERATED 
DOUBLE-SEAMER 


with all the strength and 
perfection of the automatic 
machines. 


We have not cheapened it because 
it is hand driven. It has cut steel 
gears, seaming rolls mounted on 


ball-bearings. Equipped with both 
pulley and crank. 


CAMERON CAN MACHINERY CO. 


240 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago, U. S. A. 


| 
| — 
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ARE YOU CARRYING 


Full Insurance 


At the low cost of full insurance 
with 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 


at 


it is not wise to assume any risk 
of financial loss by fire. 


LANSING B. WARNER Inc. 
155 E. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 


WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


We are now booking orders 
for 1927 delivery — special 
discount and dating at time 
of delivery. 


National Tomato Peeling Machine 


Complete plants for all 
Fruits, Vegetables, Sea Food. 


Write for Catalog. etc. 


A K. Robins & Co. Inc. 


Baltimore, Md. 


3K 


CAN PRICES 


The American Can Company announces the fol- 
lowing term contract prices, f.o.b. its factories, for 


1926 Prices 


standard sizes Sanitary Cans for the Central and East- 
ern parts of the United Putte, effective January 2 


1926. 


21. 34 


Why Not Eliminate 


the chief cause ofswells and flat sours by the useof 


which insures a safe, superior, distinctive and 
economical sanitary cleanliness. Order from 
your supply house. 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 


wyangoug 


Cleaner and Cleanser 


Over 2,000 Sadiatio: centers insure prompt 
delivery and short haul. 


’ THE MAX AMS MACHINE CO., NEW YORK 


AMSCAN 


CERTIFIED 


SEALING FLuID 
**The Golden Band’’ 


Insist on AMSCAN—the per- 
fect Sealing Compound—and 
be safe. 


30 
| 
The new prices represent the following reductions. 
: 
; American Can Co. 
| ing Ready for 1927? 
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otherwise noted) and subject to the cust 


few may take less for a personal reason, 
Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: 


Canned Vegetables 
Balto. 

ASPARAGUS*—(Calif.) 
White Mammoth, No. 2%......- 
White Mam., Peeled, No. weak 
Green Mammoth, NO. cece 
White, Large, No. 
Green, Large, No. 
White, Large, No. 
White, Medium, No. 24....... 
Green, Medium, No. 24%......... 
White, Small, No. 
Green, Small, No. 
Tips, White, “‘Mam., No. 1 
Tips, White, Small, No. 1 sq.... 2.90 
Tips, Green, Mam., No. 1 sqa.... 3.40 
Tips, Green, Small, No. 1 sa.. . 2.80 
BAKED BEANSt 
In Sauce, 18 
Plain, NO. 
In 
Plain, NO. 
In Sauce, No. 
In Sauce No. 4.25 
BEANS} 
Stringless, Std. Cut Green, No. 2 .95 
Stringless, Std. Cut Green, No. -e 75 
Stringless, Std. Who. Gr. No. 2. 1.20 
Stringless, Std. Who. Gr. No. 10. 5.50 
Stringless, Std. Cut Wax, No. 2. .95 
Stringless, Std. Cut Wax, No.10. 4.75 
Limas, Fancy Green, No. 2.....2.40 
Limas, Std. Green, No. 2..... . 1.75 
Limas, Std. White & Gr., No. 4% 60 
Limas, Std. White & Gr., No. 4 cece 
Limas, Soaked, NO 
Red Kidney, 00 
BEETSt 
7-10, No. 2.. 
Cut, No. 2.. 
15-20, No. 3. 
Sliced, No. 
Std. Sliced, No. ‘a 
Std. Diced, No. 
Std. Diced, No. 10. 25 
CORN¢ 
Std. Evergreen, No. .95 
Std. Evergreen, No. 2, f.0.b. Co. .90 
Std. Shoepeg, No. 
Std. Shoepeg, No. 2, f.0.b. Co....92% 
Ex. Std. Shoepeg, No. 2.....-.-. 1.05 
fx. Std. Shoepeg, No.2, f.0.b. Co. 1.00 
Faney Shoepeg, No. 2, f.o.b. Co. 1.00 
Std. Crushed, No. 
Std. Crushed, No. 2, f.o.b. Co... .80 
Ex. Std. Crushed, No. 2..+.++.-+1.00 
Ex. Std. Crushed, No.2,f.0.b. Co. .95 
HOMINY¢ 
Standard, Split, No. 3..........- 1.00 
Standard, Split, No. 10........ 
MIXED VEGETABLES} 
Standard, No. 2 
Standard, No. 10 4.50 
OKRA TOMATOES} 
Standard, 
PEASt 
No. 1 Sieve, No. 
No. 1 Sieve, No. 2, f.o.b. County. 1.25 
No. 2 Sieve, No. 2.. 
No. 2 Sieve, No. 2, t.o.b. County. 1.05 
No. 3 Sieve, No. 2.. 05 
No. 3 Sieve, No. 2, f.0.b. “County. 95 
No. 4 Sieve, No. 2.. 
No. 4 Sieve, No. 2, fLo.b. County. -821% 


No. 5 Sieve, No. 2.... 


No. 10, ‘No. 4 Sieve... 
-50 
No. 4 Sieve, No. 
Ex. Std., No. 2 Seve, 1 .85 
Petit Pois, No. 
PUMPKIN¢ 
Standard, No. 8......... 
Standard, 
Squash, No. 8.......-- - 1.00 


1.50 


omary discount for cash. 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for 1 


(t) Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


CANNED VEGETABLES PRICES—Cont’d 
Balto. N. Y. 


SAUERKRAUT 
Standard, No. 2...... 
Standard, NO. 3.75 4.50 
SPINACH 
Standard, NO. «1-35 
Standard, No. 2% 1.40 1.55 
Standard, No. ° 1.65 
Standard, No. 10 5.10 
SUCCOTASH}#{ 
Std. Green Corn, Green Limas.. ........ +25 
(Triple) No. 2 (with Tomatoes).1.20 1.20 
Std. (Green Corn, Dried Limas). 1.25 __........ 
SWEET POTATOES}{ 
Standard, No. 2..... 
Standard, No. 1.35 
TOMATOES} 
Fancy, No. 2, £.0.b. County. 1.00 
Fancy, No. 3, f.o.b. County.....1.55 1.40 
Fancy, No. 10, f.0.b. cece cvcc 
Ext. Std., No. 2, f.o.b. County... 
Ext. Std., No. 32% County....... 
Ext. Std., No. 3, 0.b. ‘County:: 50 = 
Ext. Std., No. 10, Lob. “County. 
Std. No. 1, f.o.b. 
87% 1.05 
Std. No. 2, f.o.b. County. “we 
Std. No. 2%, ‘Lob. County...... 
1.37% 1.55 
Std. No. 3, f.o.b. “Gounty.. 
Std. No. 10, f.0.b. County.. waa 
TOMATO PUREE? 
Std. No. 1, Whole Stock......... 
Std. No. 10, Whole Stock........4.50 4.75 
Std. No. 1, -52% .60 
Std. No. 10, Trimmings.........4.00 4.40 
Canned Fruits 
APPLES*—F. O. B. Factory 
NG 4:00 
Now VOrk, NOs 3.75 
APRICOTS* 
California Standard, No. 2%........ 2.35 
California Choice, No. 2% 85 
California Fancy, No. 2 3.00° 
BLACKBERRIES§ 
Standard, NO. Bec 1685 12.95 
Standard, No. 10..... eacaee -00 6.75 
Standard, No. 2, Preserved.. -1.80 2.00 
Standard, No. 2, in Syrup.......... poate 
BLUEBERRIESS§ 
Maine, No. 10....... 12.00 
CHERRIES§ 
Standard, Red, Water, No. 2...1.40 1.60 
Standard, White, Syrup, No. 2..1.90 2.20 
Extra Preserved, No. 2. «sae 
Red 
Sour Pitted Red, 
California Choice, No. 2%........-+.. 2.90 
California Fancy, No. 2%........... 3.20 
GOOSEBERRIESS§ 
-95 1.20 
Standard, 5.50 5.50 
PEACHESS§ 
California Std., No. 2%, Y. C...2.30 2.35 
California Choice, No. 2%, Y. C.2.60 2.55 
California Fancy, No. 2%........... 2.85 
Extra Sliced Yellow, No. 1......1.10 1.40 
Standard White, No. 1.40 cece 
Standard Yellow, No. 2.........1.40 ... 
Seconds, Yellow, No. 
Standards, Yellow, No. 3............ ae 
Extra Standard Yellow, No. $...1.85 22: 


Extra Standard White, No. 3...1.75 
Seconds, White, No. 3........... 1.30 
Seconds, Yellow, No. 3.....+.... 1.35 


Selected Yellow, No. 3.......... 1.75 
Pies, Unpeeled, No 1.10 
Pics, POGIGE, NO. 
Pies, Unpeeied, i0. 
Pies, Peeled, a 6.00 


PEARS§ 


Seconds, No. 2, in Water........... 
Standards, No. 2, in Water..... .95- 


Extra Stds., No. 2, in Syrup.... 1.00 
Seconds, No. 3, in’ Water..... -- 1.00 
Standards, No. 3, in Water..... 1.40 
sma No. 3, in Syrup..... 1.50 
Extra Stds., No. 3, in Syrup.... 1.60 
PINEAPPLE* 
Bahama, Sliced, Extra, No. 2...1.85 
Bahama, Grated, 1.75 


Bahama, Sliced, Std., 
Bahama, Grated, ax. Std, 
Hawaii, Sliced, =, No. 2%.. 2.50 


Hawaii, Sliced, Std., No. 2%....2.30 
Hawaii, Sliced, Ex Extra, No. 
Hawaii, Sliced, Std., No. 2.......... 
Hawaii, Grated, Extra, 
Shredded, Syrup, No. 1 
Crushed, Extra, No. 10......... -50 
Eastern Pie, Water, No. 10..... 3.00 
RASPBERRIES§ 


Black, Water, NG. cove 


Red, Water, 
Black, Syrup, No. 2 

Red, Syrup, No. 2..... 
Red, Water, No. 10. 
STRAWBERRIES§ 

Extra No. 2 
Preserved, No. 
Extra, No. 2.. 
Extra, Preserved, No. 1. 


FRUITS. FOR SALAD* 

Canned Fish 


HERRING ROE* 


' Standard, No. 2, Factory, 18 oz. 1.40 


LOBSTER* 


Flats, 1 lb. cases, 4 doz......... eee 
Flats, % lb. cases, 4 doz........ 
Flats, 4 Ib. 

OYSTERS* 
Standards, 

Standards, 
Standards, 

Standards, 
SALMON# 


Red Alaska, Tall, 


Columbia, Flat, No. % 
Medium Red, Talls.. 
SHRIMP*# 


Wet, No. 1...... 1.50 
per Case* 


Oil, Key, Carton ........ 5.90 
% OF, DOCOFAIEE 5.90 
Mustard, Keyless ............ 4.90 
% Mustard, Keyless 
TUNA Case 

California, %s, White.......... 21.00 
California, 1s, White 


California, \%s, 
California, 1s, "Blue Fin 
California, %s, 
California, 1s, Striped 

California, %s, Yellow 
California, 1s, Yellow 


ee 


*A premium of 25c per case is ch 
Maine Sardines where buyer specifies 


$1 


ots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. Baltimore (unless 
****Many canners get higher prices for their goods; some 
but — prices represent the general market at this date. 
(§) A. E. Kidwell & Co. (*) Howard E. Jones & Co. 
New York prices corrected by our Special Correspondent. 


CANNED FRUITS—Continued 
Balto. 


ed on 
rand. 


1.45 
15 1.45 
08 
00 eeee 
7:86 
1:40 
25 i265 
50 1.70 : 
.65 
.50 
1.75 
2.00 
10.75 
11.50 
2.10 
Out ut 2.30 
u 
10.50 
1225 4.00 
4.75 15.25 
5.50 
1.10 
1.65 
4.75 
4.40 
140 
1.60 
195 1.70 
1.10 3.15 
3.30 
1.00 
195 
Columbia, Flat, No. 1........... see. 4.50 
1.20 
5.00 
5.10 
1.40 
4.00 a 
1.65 5.00 
4.50 
1.50 4.75 
3.85 
1.25 3.60 
1.05 19.00 
5.25 18.00 
12.75 
= 6.25 
12.00 
7.50 
1.00 
1.00 
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he Markets 


BALTIMORE, DECEMBER 6, 1926 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Market in Normal Condition for the Season—Need to 
Rearrange Ideas on Buying—Outlook for Buy- 
ing After Turn of Year Is Very Good. 
Most Holders of Spot Goods 
Waiting With Confidence. 


ORMAL -We met one entirely happy soul this 

week in our market rounds—a canner of emi- 

nence, though not one of the great moguls, who 
says that he does not find business dull, in fact that his 
1926 business is just a little ahead of his ’25 business, 
and that that year was his high water mark up to that 
time. Thus we see passing the day of the chronic 
kicker and everlasting complainer, and coming in its 
stead the truth teller, and the man with vision who be- 
lieves that you can catch more flies with molasses than 
with vinegar; for a down-in-the-mouth attitude toward 
business, as exemplified in the continued complaint that 


business is bad, does not have a tendency to induce bet- 
ter business. 


As a market indicator we must abandon the old- 
time gauge and adapt ourselves to the new order of 
things. That means simply that the days when the 
buyers took trainloads, as well as carloads, of canned 
foods have passed forever, and in their place we have 
the quick turn-over style, the buying of a few hundrea 
cases or less at a time. So one merely wastes his time 
grumbling that business is not good, if he is looking for 
the big orders of old. They are not taking them in 
great “gobs,” as they used; but they are taking them in 
a steady stream of daily small orders that are, in fact, 
using more canned foods than were ever used before. 
And the sooner the canners as a whole wake up to this 
and cease their contention that business is bad, the bet- 
ter for the business. Because not one of them, in any 
line, is sitting down with his whole pack yet in the 
warehouse, unless it is of such stuff as no one wants at 


any price, and in that case we hope he has to keep it 
forever. 


Take yourrself by the lapel of your coat and walk 
yourself out into the warehouse and face the facts. If 
you have been in.the business for more than a year you 
know that during this Christmas, or holiday, season 


canned foods are generally dull; but if you have been in 
the game a long while you also know that canned foods, 
in these days, are in very much better demand than 
they used to be. We remember the time when canned 
foods were hardly touched at all during the holiday sea- 
son, and now thy constitute a very large proportion of 
this holiday buying. That is what we mean. 

But look over your stocks in the warehouse. Is 
there anything to worry about over what you have left 
there? We do not believe there is, unless there is a sad 
lack of quality in it; and it is not our understanding 
that here is such a lack of quality. 

Well, then, get into this holiday spirit; expect to 
wait until after the turn of the year before there is any 
real change fro mpresent market conditions. However, 
when you look to that time there is reaso nto be happy. 
It looks good, as they say, for almost every single item 
of canend foods; Because the people are eating; be- 
cause the retailers have cleaned out better than ever, 
and because the wholesalers must have their stocks 
down low, too, where they want them for inventory 
time. But they must be replenished. Everyone seems 
to believe that 1927 is going to be a good year, and 
what everyone thinks usually comes true. 


MARKET—As the first mentioned canner 
stated, there is some business passing. It seems 
to take a lot of orders now to fill a “pool” car, and these 
orders run the full gamut of canned foods. Where the 
item is not being forced upon the market the prices are 
holding firm. But notice, for instance, that while can- 
ned fruits on the Coast are really in strong position, 
there are some anxious canners trying to clean out, and 
they are being forced to accept lowewr prices. It must 
be so in all places and on all items. 


There have been some slight reductions in the 
prices of canned corn, again undoubtedly from the ea- 
gerness of a few holders to unload. 

One or two items in canned peas are quoted slight- 
ly lower than last week, another shading that is easily 
explained. The advertising movement seems to be tak- 
ing shape in Wisconsin, and they are now busy shaping 
their plans and preparing for the attack they are going 
to make upon the consumers of the country. Everyone 
knows that if this be done even partially well it will 
soon clean up the surplus, because, on the average, the 
quality of canned peas is such as will win and hold new 
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cane: They are anxious to now and wish only to 
be told. 

There has been some shifting, up and down, in can- 
ned tomato prices. Here again is seen the effect of the 
anxious seller. But the great bulk of holders are confi- 
dent that the tomato market will come back strong, and 
they know there is plenty of time, and they are waiting 
for it. The canner who cleans out his tomato holdings 
now is merely sacrificing what looks like a sure profit. 
Full quality goods are worth lc per dozen more than 
they are now quoted at, and possibly a greater advance 
than that. 

Canned oysters are showing a slight reduction this 
week, as is always the case at the opening of the can- 
ning season on any item. The weather has been grow- 
ing steadily colder here, and ice is forming heavily, 
thus closing out some of the smaller tributaries, and 
this will make prices or costs advance again. There 
seems to be a fair crop of oysters down the Bay, but 
canning has just commenced. 

All these prices will be found on their regular page. 
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standard sweets. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Business Slack—Tomatoes Show Weakness—Corn 
Market Firms Up—Peas Slow—lInterested in 
Wisconsin Co-operative Move—Salmon 
Slow—Stringless Beans Up. 

Sardines Slack. 


New York, December 1, 1926. 


HE SITUATION The market has “opened up” 
I very little during the past week, and business has 
continued rather slack, both on spot and for can- 
nery shipment goods. Tomatoes continue tu show some 
signs of weakness, under slack buying, while the mar- 
ket for corn has firmed up a little, and peas appear to 
be holding their own. This is the time of year, how- 
ever, when canners normally encounter the greatest 
amount of sales resistance from jobbers, owing to the 
nearness of annual inventory time, and it is also the 
time of year that distributors expect sacrifice price of- 
ferings from canners anxious to clean up odd lots and 
wind up the year with a clean slate. 

The Western Convention—The convention of the 
Western Canners Association in Chicago is holding 
trade interest this week, several members of the local 
trade having made the journey to the Windy City to 
take in the proceedings. At'the opening session yester- 
day Carl H. Schlapp, of St. Louis, speaking in place of 
Roy L. Davidson, president of the National Wholesale 
Grocers Association, pledged the co-operation of the 
jobber with the canner in increasing canned foods con- 
sumption. 

Tomatoes Unsettled—An irregular tendency pre- 
vails in the market for Southern tomatoes. Jobbers 
have remained out of the market as much as possible 
during recent weeks, and this has apparently had the 
desired effect. Although it had been believed that 
standard 2s had hit bottom at 90 cents cannery during 
the preceding week, it was reported along the street 
this week that they could be picked up in some quanti- 
ties at 8714 cents per dozen. The market for 1s was 
holding at 6214 to 65 cents, with 3s commanding 
$1.4214 to $1.45 and 10s $4.75 to $5.00. As previously 
pointed out, however, not all of the packers are willing 
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to book business at the inside figures quoted, many 
withholding their offerings in anticipation of an upturn 
in the market later on. Indiana packs are quoted this 
week at 95c for standard 2s, $1.35 for 3s, and $4.50 
to $4.75 for 10s at the canneries. 

Peas Slow—The market for peas has continued 
slow, but appears about steady, with Wisconsin packers 
quoting an inside price of 90 cents per duzen for bs 
Jobbers are picking up small lots for 
immediate needs, but are not stocking heavily, prefer- 
ring to wait until after the turn of the year. Some in 
terest is being shown in the proposed national adver- 
tising campaign on canned peas, which the packers now 
have under consideration. . 

Standard Corn Quiet—With the pack statistics 
about in line with what the trade had looked for, their 
publication has not had any particular effect upon the 
market. Jobbers are still operating in hand-to-mouth 
volume on this item, and are not inclined to buy far 
ahead. Southern packs are obtainable at from 85 to 
90 cents per dozen at the cannery. 

The Wisconsin Co-Op.—The local trade has shown 
considerable interest in the recent organization cf a 
number of prominent Wisconsin packers into a co-vp- 
erative selling group. This step is recognized as part of 
ithe trend of the times in all branches of the grocery - 
industry, towards consolidation of activities and result- 
ant lowering of costs and promotion of efficiency. 

Salmon Slow—Jobbers are not yet in the market 
for salmon for next spring’s needs, and the market 1s 
rather dull. Pinks offer at a range of $1.35 to $1.45 
Coast, with red talls quotable at $2.40 to $2.50 Coast. 
It is believed in some quarters that the distributors 
will defer buying until the first quarter of next year, 
waiting to take advantage of the low-priced offerings 
which usually come from the Coast just before the 
state tax o nwarehouse holdings goes into effect in 
Washington. 

California Fruits—Current offerings consist 
chiefly of standards or lower, stocks of several varieties 
being fairly large. Prices are showing some easiness 
cn these grades, with canners endeavoring to cut down 
their holdings by inventory time. Peaches appear to be 
in rather plentiful supply, and show some softness. 
Seconds 214s apricots are offered for coast shipment at 
$1.80 to $1.85 per dozen, with 214 seconds peaches 
available at $1.65 to $1.75 per dozen. Standard 214s 
peaches rang e$1.80 to $1.85 per dozen on the Coast, 
with choice generally held at $2.10 California canneries. 

Stringless Beans Go Up—Continued heavy buying 
of standard stringless beans at Maryland canneries has 
boosted the market further, and $1.00 per dozen at the 
cannery is now the inside on No. 2 cut green standards, 
with some packers holding at 5c per dozen over this 
figure. Extra standards are held at $1.10. There has 
been a good deal of quiet buying on this item by job- 
kers whose stocks are short and who anticipate higher 
prices during the coming spring months. 

Tuna Strong—Tuna is showing strength on all 
grades, and coast packers have generally advanced 
their prices. Whitemeat is practically unobtainable in 
any large quantity, and prices are entirely nominal. 

Pineapple in Demand—There is a healthy demand 
for Hawaiian pineapple on spot, particularly fancy 
sliced, both 1s and 2s, and the market is in firm posi- 
tion. Retail demand for all grades of pineapple is 
heavy, and jobbers are taking in additional stocks to 
handle this business. The coast market is strong, and 
fairly well sold up on all grades. 
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Boxing Spring Spinach—California canners are 
getting some business on spring pack spinach, opening 
prices having been named by a number of packers. No. 
ls are quoted at 90c, with 2s $1.10, 214s $1.30 
and 10s $4.25 per dozen at the cannery. There is prac- 
tically no carry-over spinach now held by California 
canners, and the outlook for spring pack is regarded in 
a very favorable light. 

Sardines Slack—Comparatively little spot demand 
is reported for sardines, either Maine or California, but 
the markets are in firm position. California canners 
are now running on their pack of ovals. 

Williams Acquies Eckerson—T. H. Eckerson, pres- 
ident of the Eckerson Company, announces to the 
trade: “It is with pleasure we announce that our gro- 
cery business, as of December 1st, has been taken over 
by R. C. Williams & Co., Inc., New York city. R. C. 
Williams & Co. is the oldest wholesale grocery house 
in this country, and has always been one of the very 
largest in business, having maintained this position 
through satisfied customers, and the distribution 
through these customers of their complete grocery 
lines. R.C. Williams & Co. will retain the complete line 
of the Eckerson brand of groceries. The grocery sell- 
ing organization of the Eckerson Company, almost to a 
man, will continue with R. C. Williams & Co. To the 
Eckerson brands, of course, the complete lines of R. C. 
Williams & Co. will be added. Eckerson Co.’s business 
after December 1 will be confined exclusively to mar- 
garine, mayonnaise, butter, cheese and eggs, and these 
same representatives will solicit this business. The 
large warehouse formerly occupied by Claflins has been 
secured by R. C, Williams & Co. will be added. Ecker- 
son stocks. 

Chain Deal Pending—It is reported locally that 
Park & Tilford, Inc., controlled by the Schulte Retail 
Stores Corporation, is carrying on negotiations for the 
acquisition of a well-known New York chain system, 
operating a chain of high-grade grocery stores. De- 
tails of the deal are expected to be made public shortly. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Good Weather for Soil Preparation—Business in Can- 
ned Foods is Quiet—Inexperienced Trying to 
Force the Market—Spinach in Strong 
Position — Pickled Olives — Some 
Pineapple on Pro Rata Basis. 


San Francisco, December 2, 1926. 


DOD WEATHER -Weather conditions of late 

have been much to the liking of farming inter- 

ests, heavy rains having fallen in practically 
every part of the state, enabling farmers to commence 
late fall plowing and start orchard work. The rain 
which set in a little more than a week ago, paused just 
long enough to enable the California-Stanford football 
game to be played under clear skies and then settled 
down to business again. It has swept from the Oregon 
line to San Diego, with the heaviest precipitation in the 
San Francisco Bay district. In a few places the down- 


fall to date is below normal, but in most sections the 
precipitation is well ahead of the average of recent 
years. Reservoirs are filling rapidly and wherever pos- 
sible surplus water is being diverted to waste land in 
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order that it may sink into the soil and raise the water 
table, which has been lowered to the danger point by 
pumping operations. The mere fact that November 


, rains have proved unusually heavy does not necessarily 


mean that the coming season will prove a good one, but 
the outlook is certainly more promising now that the 
entire State has had a thorough wetting. 


Business Quiet—Business on California canned 
products, particularly on fruits, has quieted down until 
there is but little buying other than for fill-in purposes, 
and this is restricted to a few lines. Some canners whose 
experience is rather limited have been attempting to 
force the market of late, and have made rather sharp 
reductions on some lines, hoping to clean up their sur- 
pluses, but buyers seem to keep their offers just a little 
below current quotations, so there is much talk and 
little business. Old-established canners, who have gone 
through seasons of heavy packs before, are taking it 
easy and waiting until jobbers and retailers have had 
some action on early purchases before attempting to 
feed further stocks onto the market. The general sit- 
vation may be said to be in good shape there being no 
excessively large holdings of any lines, with some very 
closely cleaned up. There will be peaches and pears to 
be had well along in the spring, but it will be a long 
time before another pack is available, and much can 
happen before then. Great Britain may come on the 
market and purchase her requirements, for one thing, 
and Uncle Sam may let out his belt another notch. 

Spinach—One of the bright spots in the canned 
foods market is California canned spinach. Last sea- 
son’s pack has been cleaned up to practically the last 
case, and more could be marketed if it could be had. 
Ordinarily no spinach is packed during the fall months 
in Northern and Central California, but the demand 
has been so marked of late that at least three plants in 
this territory have arranged to put up a late pack. This 
output will be very limited, however, and has been dis- 
posed of in advance, it is said. Most packing interests 
have put out prices on futures and considerable busi- 
ness is being booked. Prices range a little below those 
that prevailed most of the present season, and are 
largely 5 cents for No. 1s, $1.15 for No. 2s, $1.35 for 
No. 214s, and $4.50 on No. 10s. Many of the early buy- 
ers are asking for the earliest possible shipments, evi- 
dently believing that the retail market will be about 
bare by the time packing commences. 


Olives—The picking of olives is under way in Cali- 
fornia and the crop is turning out smaller than was ex- 
pected. It was known that the output would be light, 
but the actual yields are below the estimates. The crop 
situation should make possible the cleaning up of any 
surplus of canned ripe olives or of olive oil that may be 
on hand. The latest Government estimate places the 
crop condition at 45 per cent of a normal, as compared 
with 69 per cent last year. 

Pineapples—Now that the packing of pineapple on 
the Hawaiian Islands is virtually at an end for the year, 
the California Packing Corporation has been able to an- 
nounce definite pro rata delivery figures on the few 
items it will not be able to deliver in full. Three months 
ago tentative estimates of a short delivery were made 
on No. 1 fancy sliced, No. 1 sandard sliced, No. 2 fancy 
sliced and No. 1 flat fancy sliced. There will be a 60 per 
cent delivery on No. 1 and No. 2 fancy sliced, a 70 per 
cent delivery on No. 1 standard sliced and 75 per cent 


on No. 1 flat fancy sliced. The entire pack of this con- 
cern is closely sold up. 
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Can Confusion—At a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Canners League of California, held at San 
Francisco November 23, the fact that confusion is 
being caused by the presence on the market of fruits 
and vegetables packed in cans 2 11-16 inches by 31, 
inches, and in cans 2 11-16 inches by 3 inches, was dis- 
cussed quite fully. It was pointed out that in some 
instances during the past season the two sizes were con- 
fusing in ordering or receiving cans from the can man- 
ufacturers, thus causing inconvenience and loss. The 
board found that a substantial majority of packers 
used the smaller size can last season, and that most of 
those who used the larger size plan to change to the 
smalier one next season. It was therefore decided to 
recommend that the 2 11-16 inch by 38 inch can be re- 
garded as the standard so-called “Eight Ounce Can,” 
and that members using the taller can change accord- 
ingly in the interest of uniformity. This, of course, is 
only a recommendation on the part of the board. Dur- 
ing the packing season a canvass was made to deter- 
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mine whether it was safe to use a net weight of 8 
ounces on labels for the smaller size can, and while 
some canners reported that they were making this 
weight on fruits and on some vegetables, there was 
considerable doubt on the question. The board sug- 
gests that there is a question whether a net weight of 
eight ounces can be put in this size can in general prac- 
tice, and it is further suggested that members give it 
some fanciful name, rather than designate it as an 8- 
ounce can. Members are urged to check their cut-out 
weights carefully and make sure that their labels do 
not indicate a greater weight than is actual. 


Coast Notes—The annual convention of the Cali- 
fornia State Beekeepers Association will be held at Los 
Angeles, December 9 and 10. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, whose operations on the 
Pacific Coast have heretofore been confined to the pack- 
ing of fruits, vegetables, salmon and condensed milk, 
have added dried fruits to their line. 


What Canned Foods Distributors are Doing 


Chase After Volume at Expense of Profit Seen as Outstanding Evil of Grocery Industry— 
Chain Stores Handling 15 Percent of Country’s Groceries—Retailers Curious 
Regarding Specialty Manufacturers’ Sales Policiee—New Organization 

After Fake ‘Food Poisoning’’ Claimants. 


OLUME AT EXPENSE OF PROFIT—An interesting con- 
V tribution to the discussion of current troubles in the gro- 

cery trade is that of R. H. Rowe, secretary of the American 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, and editor of that organiation’s 
publication, “Facts and Figures.” In the latter half of his dual 
capacity, he comments in the current issue of his publication on 
“Volume, the Vamp,” as follows: 


“The danger to the grocery trade of its seeking volume re- 
gardless of sound business practices is everywhere being empha- 
sized. Francis E. Kamper, a leading retailer, in a recent article 
asserted that volume is today the vamp of the grocery trade, 
saying: ‘A great host of retailers, urged by high-powered sales- 
men, worship the good volume. Volume alone is the greatest 
vamp today. Volume without profit is the most sinister mistress 
of them all. Just to say, there goes a $40 order, seems to be 
the height of many retailers’ ambition, and he never for a mo- 
ment stops to think just what. that volume has cost him. A 
$2.38 sale, profitably made, would be many times better.’ F. D. 
Bristley, in his address as head of the American Grocery Spe- 
cialty Manufacturers’ Association, at the recent convention of 
that organization, viewed this subject from the manufacturers’ 
standpoint as follows: ‘Greed for volume, without due consid- 
eration of the future, is one of the undermining evils of our 
present-day system of merchandising. In their scramble for 
sales, manufacturers are indiscriminately loading the trade and 
wholesale and retail distributors are greatly overlapping the 
field of consumption.’ And so far as wholesale grocers are con- 
cerned, this is a subject that in some phase or other confronts 
them every day. Some of them are constantly showing their 
salesmen the folly of selling large quantities of goods at low 
profits or no profit at all, and on the other hand the wisdom of 
selling profitable items and lines, which, though the volume may 
be small, nevertheless bring an aggregate profit much greater 
than would be realized from the sale of items that run to large 
volume, and therefore to large total selling price. They also 
show that such high-volume but low-profit goods are just as hard 
to collect for as the really profitable lines, and even harder, be- 
cause the former represent relatively a great deal more money 
and therefore a great deal more credit and collection activity. 
The fate of wholesale grocers who are overcome by this vamp of 
the grocery trade is pictured by W. P. Johnson, secretary of the 
Virginia Wholesale Grocers’ Association, in the following words: 
‘I see and hear every day of wholesale grocery houses of many 
years’ standing going to the wall or liquidating, because of an 
insistant effort to maintain volume at cut prices. The question 
that is uppermost in our minds at the present time is who will be 
next?’ Yet, notwithstanding all these warnings—warnings that 
come from manufacturers, from retailers and from wholesale 


grocers themselves, there are still a regrettably large number 
of grocery jobbers who still rush madly after volume, heedless 
of all consequences. Until such jobbers can be brought to a 
realization that they must view their business not in terms of 
volume, but in terms of net profit, there can be no hope for them 
and no hope for any very general betterment of the wholesale 
grocery trade. In the past, it was possible for wholesale grocers, 
because of the low overhead then prevailing and the compara- 
tively large gross profit, to make volume their goal and to come 
out somehow, hit or miss, at the end of the year on the right 
side of the ledger, but those days have gone never to return. 
Unless the wholesale grocer can now see through volume, no mat- 
ter how vast that volume may be, to profit, he had best not start 
at all. He must see profit at the end of the journey and then 
conform everything thereto. The wholesale grocer who is suc- 
cessful today is satisfied with nothing other at the close of the 
year but net profit. He does not desire large volume at no profit. 
He does not want a great whirr of activity and then nothing to 
show for it; no pay for all the work and labor done. What he 
desires and will have, is as much volume as he can get, but only 
at a fair and reasonable profit. He makes every operation of his 
business yield a just return, else he will not engage in it. He 
leaves it severaly alone and concentrates his energies on those 
goods and those activities that mean compensation for him and 
his investor stockholders. He thinks always in terms of profit 
gained and not in terms of quantity sold. He sells on the basis 
of quality and of service, and not on the basis of the lowest bid.” 

Chains Handling Increased Volume—The serious concern 
which wholesale and retail grocers have been showing during 
the past year or so regarding the steady growth of the chain 
stores is prompted by more than a fear that the chains would 
take their business away. Definite figures showing a substantial 
loss of business to the chains are available, and these reveal the 
motive for the sudden fusing of the interests of jobbers and in- 
dependent retailers, after so many years of paternalistic “edu- 
cating” of the retailer by his “big brother,” the jobber. Accord- 
ing to Alfred H. Beckmann, secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of Chain Store Grocers, six years ago it was estimated that 
in the entire United States the chain store grocer distributed 
only about 5 ag cent of the groceries sold American consumers, 
while today the percentage has grown to nearly 15. In some of 
the larger cities, the chains handle from 45 to 60 per cent of the 
total volume, and in many suburban towns and cities the pro- 
portion of grocery business garnered by the chains runs as high 
as 80 per cent. According to Secretary Beckmann, this definite 
trend toward the chains is prompted by the following reasons: 

“Quality merchandise at reasonable cost. 

“Clean, sanitary stores, including attractive fixtures. 
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“Courteous clerks with neat appearance and a knowledge of 
the merchandise they have to sell. 

“Fresh stocks due to rapid turnover, of from twenty-five to 
forty times per annum. 


“Selling the chain store grocer to the housewife by proper 


and effective advertising. . 
“Merchandise properly and prominently displayed with price 


“Last, but not least, convenient stores in most neighbor- 
hoods, which is essential, if not overdone.” 

Thus the success of the chains appears to be founded upon 
nothing which is not equally available to the independent retailer, 
excepting that the chains in most instances can sell their “qual- 
ity merchandise at reasonable” cost because they buy at least 
as cheaply as the jobber who supplies the independent retailer, 
and often succeed in shading the general market cost because of 
their enormous volume. An idea of the concentrated buying 
power of the larger chains can be gotten when it is realized that 
there are at present about 200 chain grocery organizations oper- 
ating in the neighborhood of 50,000 stores, while many other 
units exist with chains five to fifteen stores each. 

Aside from the normal growth of the business of the chain 
grocery stores, due to increasing population, there is no gain- 
saying the fact that wholesale grocers have contributed largely 
to the creation of the grocery ‘octopus” from which they are now 
frantically endeavoring to escape. During the days of the in- 
fancy of the chains, many of the jobbers adopted the short- 
sighted policy of not letting their right hand know what the left 
was doing. Thus, we had many jobbers earnestly proclaiming 
that “The most economical method of distribution is the chain 
composed of the manufacturer, the jobber and the independent 
retail grocer”—this for the benefit of the retail grocer custom- 
ers. The same jobber, however, was deliberately working against 
the best interests of not only his retailer customers, but himself 
as well by selling the chains at prices just a little bit better than 
he was giving his retail customers. From the first slight con- 
cessions, it was merely a matter of time when the chains de- 
manded practically all of the jobbers’ margin, and getting as 
much as they could, then set themselves up in competition with 
the jobber. Manufacturers took the stand that if the wholesale 
grocer recognized the chain as a jobbing buyer entitled to job- 
bing prices, there was no reason why they should not do like- 
wise, and the wholesale grocer found himself frozen out of the 
picture. Then the chains went the jobbers one better, and 
“eliminated” the broker, not, however, failing to pick up the 
“eliminated” extra profit represented in the brokerage commis- 
sion which the seller had formerly paid the broker. 

While wholesale grocers are now alert to the problem con- 
fronting their industry, they delayed a dangerously long time 
getting on the job. Until a comparatively few years ago most of 
the “education” handed the retailer by his “big brother,” the 
jobber, was pure, unadulterated bunk, and was so recognized by 
the retailer. The latter, naturally, felt considerable resentment 
and not a little contempt for the wholesaler. With this attitude 
existing, the jobbers found it more than usually difficult to se- 
cure needed co-operation a year or so ago when they started out 
with definite and concrete plans for bettering the condition of 
their customers. Now, however, they are really alert to the 
problems which confront them, and with many mergers among 
jobbers, and grouping of interests on the part of the retailers, it 
looks like a real old-fashioned economic battle to see if the chains 
can hold the volume they have acquired in the face of united 
efforts on the part of other grocery distributing interests to re- 
capture the business. 

Drawing the Issue—The board of directors of the National 
Association of Retail Grocers will hold its annual meeting in 
Kansas City, December 6, 7 and 8. It is expected that there will 
be considerable discussion of the chain store problem, particu- 
larly with reference to the resolution which the specialty manu- 
facturers adopted at their recent convention to the effect that it 
is “the duty of the grocery specialty manufacturer to use the 
channels of distribution in any market which provides a sound 
and most effective and economical distribution, whatever they 
may be, and however they may evolve—and to sell in pursuance 
of terms which are open and fully published.” The retailers, to 
judge by a recent comment of their national secretary, H. G. 
Balsiger, are rather skeptical concerning a possible joker in the 
resolution. Characterizing it as a “slippery resolution,’ Secre- 
tary Balsiger says: “If the motives of the manufacturers are 
sincere, it would appear that the latter viewpoint (of openly 
declared equal prices) would be O. K. On the other hand, if the 
spirit of the manufacturers is otherwise, why, of course, most 
anything can be expected, such as-has been the case in the past— 
only worse, maybe. Let’s wait and see. But, in the meantime, 


keep our eyes and ears open for what’s going on. At the same 
time, let’s not forget that the retailers have the solution of the 
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matter almost entirely in their own hands. The answer is simple. 
Co-operate with the manufacturer who deals fairly with you and 
govern your support of those who double-cross you by the treat- 
ment which they accord to you. It’s the only way.” 

After “Food Poisoning” Fakers—Members of the industry 
are interested in the recently organized “Alliance Against Food 
Frauds,” which last week announced its plans to the industry. In 
brief, the organization, which is sponsored by a number of prom- 
inent concerns in the industry, plans to check up on the “profes- 
sional claimants” who make a practice of “shaking down” food 
manufacturers on claims of defective merchandise. According 
to announcement, the Alliance has been “organized for the pur- 
pose of checking the increasing number of claims being made 
against packers of food products, bottlers, confectioners, etc., 
based upon alleged defects in quality or the presence of foreign 
substances in their products. It enables manufacturers and 
packers to readily and accurately ascertain whether or not claim- 
ants, doctors, lawyers or retailers are making a practice or 
business of those fraudulent claims. The service is the only co- 
operative effort among food manufacturers to pool their experi- 
ences, and by exchange of information prevent to a very large 
degree the imposition of fraudulent claims.” According to the 
organization, desire to avoid unfavorable and unfair publicity 
leads many manufacturers of food products to make ‘ nuisance 
value” settlements rather than fight claims based upon alleged 
defects in food products. This practice, however, the Alliance 
found, has resulted in breeding a greater harvest of fraud or 
commercial blackmail. Insurance, the Alliance points out, is 
not an infallible means of overcoming this evil since without a 
pooling of claims and data, sufficient information is not at hand 
to indicate a fair rate of risk. The organization claims that it 
has been successful in detecting many “repeaters.” Among the 
members of the Alliance are the following: Borden Company; 
Borden’s Farm Products Company, Bruce Dobson & Co., Camp- 
bell Soup Co., Childs Co., Cushman’s Sons, Inc., A. Goodman & 
Sons, Inc., Hecker H-O Co., H. J. Heinz Co., Kellogg Co., Francis 
H. Leggett & Co., Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., National Confection- 
ers Association, Seeman Bros., Inc., Sheffield Farms Co., Colgate 
& Co., Quaker Oats Co., and the Wheatena Co. W. H. C. Clark is 
general manager and counsel of the organization. 

Northwestern Jobbers Merge—Two of the oldest wholesale 
grocery and food manufacturing concerns in the Northwest, 
Griggs, Cooper & Co. and Foley Bros., have announced a consol- 
idation. 

_ Under the terms of the merger Foley Bros. dispose of three 
of its branch houses at Williston, N. D.; Jamestown, N. D., and 
Watertown, S. D., to the Nash-Finch Co., of Minneapolis, retain- 
ing its St. Paul, Minnesota and Wisconsin business, which will 
continue to be operated from St. Paul headquarters. 

In a formal sattement announcing the berger, M. W. Griss, 
formerly of Griggs, Cooper & Co., and now general manager of 
the merged organization, says: 

“This merger is a logical step calculated to keep pace with 
the changing conditions in the distribution of food products in 
the Northwest. We believe that under this plan the business of 
hoth comnanies will continue to expand and at a more rapid pace 
than in the past.” 


Will the Chains Have a “Come Back”?—Admittedly, much 
of the present trend toward consolidation of purchases and ac- 
tivities in the wholesale grocery field is in answer to the recently 
adopted policy of the largest chain store organization in the 
country, which, not content with receiving special prices on 
merchandise, has established its own buying offices, and demands 
brokerage on its purchases. thus giving it the benefits of a first 
cost which independent jobbers cannot touch. Other chains, 
competing with the “Big One” of the industry, have watched 
with misgivings the activities of the largest company in their 
field, but have been compelled to stand idly by and watch their 
competitor forge ahead on the impetus of its huge buying power. 
Now that the wholesale grocers have decided to “fight fire with 
fire,” the chains, which have been content to conduct their busi- 
ness according to long-established customs, will find themselves 
confronted with the necessity of bestirring themselves to hold 
their place in the field. Competition between some of the chains 
has been quite bitter during the past few years, but most of the 
representative stores are on friendly terms with one another. A 
definite move towards additional mergers of chain grouns. with 
possible concentration of purchasing power by stores which will 
otherwise retain their idividual identities, looms as a possibility 
in the near future. 

First National Stores, Inc—The First National Stores, Inc., 
recently formed by the merger of several New England chain 
store groups. reports for the quarter ended October 2, 1926, net 
profit of $348,014. after taxes, depreciation and other charges. 
Net profit from January 1 to October 2, this year, aggregated 
$1,276,364 after the above charges. Current assets as of October 
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RENNEBURG’S 


Improved Process Steel Kettle 


HIGH GRADE 
THERMOMETERS 


For all Canning Purposes. 


All Makes of Thermometers 
Repaired. 


Accuracy Guaranteed. 


Equipped with all the latest improve- 
ments. Strongly and accurately made. 
Has been used for years with perfect 
satisfaction. 


PROCESS | 
KETTLE 


Write For Prices. 


Edw. Renneburg 
& Sons Company 


aa | Phila. Thermometer Co. 
— 915 Filbert Street, 


Atlantic Wharf, Beston Street and PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Lakewood Avenue 
BALTIMORE MD. 


TANKS --TOWERS--WATER SYSTEMS 


TANKS TOWERS 
Wood or Metal For 
Any Size, Any Shape, for Tanks 
Blending Pulp Bells 
Storage Mixing Flags 
Washing = Pasteurizing Transmission 
Fire Protection Water Supply Radio 


Wood Stave Pipe--- Silos 


THE BALTIMORE COOPERAGE TANK & TOWER COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Riad ‘Dise 


Better because it embodies features suitable to 
ever CANNER 


Simple, Rigid, Durable, Get-At-Able, gives unin- 


terupted service. 


Cans are transferred on smooth machined discs 
by friction (No gear teeth disc to tip and jam 
cans) 

Saves steam, Saves space. 


ZASTROW MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 
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Foot Thames MD. 
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2, 1926, were $8,009,520, and current liabilities $2,997,411. Com- 
menting on the general situation of the company, C. F. Adams, 
treasurer of the company, says: “The summer quarter ending 
October 1, according to past experience, shows the smallest profit 
of any quarter of the year. Organization changes, made neces- 
sary by the merger, are being gradually accomplished, and gen- 
eral conditions are very satisfactory to the management. Con- 
tracts were signed December 19 for erection of the new consoli- 
dated warehouse, bakery and manufacturing plant, which are to 
be completed not later than August 1, 1927. The full benefits 
of the merger will not be felt until the various divisions are 
housed in this plant. Consolidated deliveries and operations can 
then become effective which are not possible at present because 
of the operations being conducted from four separate headquar- 
ters and warehouses. The new bakery will have a capacity of a 
million loaves weekly, and the new warehouse facilities will be 
capable of operating 3,000 stores without difficulty. Every mod- 
ern labor-saving device is being installed, and it is expected gen- 
eral operating and warehouse costs will be reduced at least 50 
per cent.” 


ANNUAL MEETING THE PENNSYLVANIA 
CANNERS. 


The Colonial, Hotel, York, Pa., Tuesday, December 14, 
1926, at 10.30 A. M. 


The cares and worries of the packing season have 
passed and it is now in order to have a jolly get-togeth- 
er meeting to create new interest in the industry and 
personal associations. 

’ An interesting program will be tendered you. Re- 
organization, election of new officers and other business 
of importance will be attended to, after which a splen- 
did dinner will be served. 

The machinery and supply men have a big surprise 
to spring on you in the afternoon session, and we trust 
that you will be present to enjoy the entertainment. 

We surely hope that all of the Pennsylvania can- 
ners will be present, and our brokers and supply men 
and friends as well. 

If perhaps you should have a bad memory, tie a 
red string around your finger and be all aboard for York 
Tuesday, December 14, 1926. Help make this a record 
attendance. 


Please use the enclosed card so that proper reser- 
vations may be made for the luncheon. 


Yours very truly, 
M. B. WEHLER, Secretary. 


ASSOCIATION OF N. Y. STATE CANNERS, Inc. 
Program. 


Thursday, December 9, 12 noon—Luncheon promptly 
at noon. Charge $1.00. Annual business meeting (to 
be adjourned until 2 P. M. Friday, December 10). Ap- 
pointment of Nominating Committee. 

The European Corn Borer. L. P. Worthley, Fed- 
eral Administrator of Corn Borer Control; C. P. Nor- 
gord, Assistant Commissioner, N. Y. State Farms and 
Markets. Coming Crop Investigations under Special 
Appropriation Act. Crop Production, C. B. Sayres; 
Crop Diseases, L. K. Jones; Crop Insect Pests, H. Glas- 
gow. 
Special Fruit Investigations at Geneva, U. P. Hed- 
rick, Geneva Experiment Station. 

Arsenical Residues on Cherries due to Spraying, 
Leon Streeter, Geneva Experiment Station. 

Friday, December 10th, 12 noon. 
promptly at noon. Charge $1.00. 

Address, H: L. Cannon, Vice-President, National 
Canners Association. 


Luncheon 
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Fruit Canning in the Northwest, J. E. McKonkie, 
American Can Co. 

Reminiscences of the Industry’s Early Days iu 
New York, O. L. Deming. 

Report of Treasurer. Report of Secretary. Elec- 
tion of Officers.. General Business. Meeting of Board 
of Directors, 4.30 P. M. 

Entertainment. 

Friday, December 10th, 12.30 P. M. Ladies’ 
— at the Rochester Club, given by the Associa- 

ion. 

Friday, December 10th, at 7.00 P. M. Dinner 
Dance at the Hotel Seneca, given by the manufactu- 
rers, supply men and brokers. 


CANNING NEWS AND NOTES 


What’s doing in all parts of the Country. New firms, 
changes etc. 


__ Lawrenceburg, Tenn.—Basher Cannery closes heavy season 
with plans for 1927 expansion. 

Easton, Ind.—E. J. Butterfield and sons are repairing their 
canning factory here. They are putting in a cement floor to re- 
place the old wooden floor of the first story, besides other 
changes and conditions. 

Warm Springs Bay, Alaska—Harris Waxman, manager of 
the Warm Springs Bay Packing Co., operating a cannery at 
Warm Springs Bay, Alaska, and maintaining offices at 628 Pa- 
cific Block, is taking bids for the construction of a proposed 
salmon cannery plant at Warm Springs Bay. 

Hartford City, Ind——The Thompson-Weber Canning Com- 
pany expects to widen its activities in the canning industry next 
year, Says a report. 

Lima, Ohio—Plans for the enlargement of the Foltz-Rink- 
ard Food Products Co., at 718 N. Charles street, are being for- 
mulated, and will be completed before the first of the year, it 
was announced by officials of the concern. 

Nicholasville, Ky.—The Exchange Club of Nicholasville is 
said to back an effort to encourage the Kentucky Canning Com- 
pany to increase its activities next year. 

Elwood, Ind.—The Peru canning factory sustained a loss of 
$3,000 when a large barn used for storage purposes burned. 

Curtisville, Ind.—Fire of undetermined origin destroyed the 
plant of the Curtisville Canning Company and a large quantity 
of pulp and tomatoes. The loss, including machinery, plant and 
stock, was estimated at approximately $43,000 by the owners, 
O. B. Frazier and S. B. Harting. The owners carried 80 per 
cent insurance on the building and machinery and 60 per cent 
on the stock. The plant will be rebuilt early next spring and in 
time for operation next season. ‘It will be constructed of fire- 
proof material and will be equipped with the latest type ma- 
chinery. 

Grayslake, Ill—The Inderreiden Canning Company, at 
Grayslake, will not operate next year, according to word re- 
ceived. The plant has. been running every season for a number 
of years, and each season a large quantity of peas are canned. 


INOCULATE PEA SEED WITH 


Supe 
uperion Leg 


Increases the yield—Improves the quality—Enriches the soil. 
We specialize in the preparation of high quality cultures for the inoculation of 
peas. The application of our cultures on pea seed insures the presence of 
NODULES on the roots---so essential to yield and quality of crop. 
Orders for spring delivery now being received. 
THE URBANA LABORATORIES |. 
Urbana, Illinois 
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WON 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


Give him a copy of 


A Complete Course In Canning 


ys is one of the books which every 


superintendent, processor, assistant 
kettle man---yes every head of each 
department at your plant, has wanted, 
and wants right now. It will be greatly 
appreciated. | 


It will make the recepient a better 
worker---a more interested helper 
cause he will know better what he 1s 
doing---and why. 


It covers all articles in Canned 
Foods -- Preserves -- Pickles -- Condi- 
ments -- Sauces -- Fruit Juices -- Cat- 
ups -- Mince meats etc. 


Also For Sale bv 
ALL SUPPLY HOUSES 
and by 
THE CANNER, Chicago, /ll. 


6 x 9 inches---Bound in Leatherette 
pages 


$10.00 Postpaid 


Published and for Sale by 
THE CANNING TRADE 
Baltimore, Md. 
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A CORNER OF ONE OF OUR BREEDING GROUNDS SHOWING PEDI- 
GREED ALASKA PEAS AND A CREW MAKING 
INDIVIDUAL PLANT SELECTIONS 


Clark’s Dependable Stock 


Alaska Seed Peas 


Leading canners have been putting up 
QUALITY products for many years 
from our stocks. 


It pays to use proven seed. 


We are now booking contract orders 
from 1927 crop and solicit your con- 
tinued patronage. 


STRINGLESS BEANS, CON- 
NECTICUT GROWN SWEET 
CORN and DETROIT DARK RED 
BEET are also leaders in our items 
of production. 


Your inquiries will receive prompt at- 
tention. 


The Everett B. Clark Seed Co. 


Wholesale Growers 
Milford, Connecticut 


Branch Houses throughout the West. 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor. 


Relax your mind—and your body. You’ll be better mentelly, 
physically—and financfally 


Send in YOUR contribution 


All are welcome. 


THE CAT’S OUT. 
Sister—Peter, what do you mean by coming in 
here like that? 
Peter—I heard mother say you had been fishing 
for Mr. Waverly a long time, and I just wanted to se> 


if that was a fishing smack I heard.—Passing Show, 
London. 


WOULDN’T CARE IF SHE DID. 
“The modern girl’s hair looks like a mop,” says a 
critic. But that doesn’t worry her. She doesn’t know 
what a mop looks like——From London Opinion. 


SPORTING NOTE. 


A dazzle-light for tigers is part of the equipment 
of a rajah’s new hunting car. The same device has, oi 
course, been used successfully against pedestrians.— 
From Punch. 


GOB HUMOR. 


Him—Her niece is rather good-looking, eh?” 
Her—Don’t say “knees is,” say “knees are.”— 
From At ’Em Arizona. 


Girl in Theater Box Office—Sorry, sir, I have noiii- 
ing left but two single seats in different parts of the 
house. 

Customer—Good! 


take ’em. 
bring my wife. 


I’m going to 


Gladys says her “Sweetie” is so dumb that when 
he got an invitation to a garden parity h2 went out and 
bought a spade. 


The great ocean liner rolled and pitched. 

“Henry,” faltered the. young bride, “do you stili 
love me?” 

“More than ever, darling,” was Henry’s fervent 
response. 

Then there was an eloquent silence. 

‘Henry,” she gasped, turning her pale ace away, 
“T thought that would make me feel better, but ii 
doesn’t !’—Queenslander. 


Gladys—I only necked three times last year. 

Jimmie—lIs that all ?. 

“Yes, spring time, winter time, and any old time 
I felt like it.” 


Ambitious Youth—I mailed you sugzestions for 


improving your paper. 
my ideas? 

Editor—You met the office boy with the waste- 
paper basket as you came in? 

A. Youth—Why, yes, I did. 

Editor—Well, he was carrying out your ideas. 


Have you carried out any oi 


A wart is your best friend—always on hand. 
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———=the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them 


ADJUSTER, for Chain Devices. 

Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Mach. 
APRONS (factory), Acia, Water Proof. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 


BEAN SNIPPER. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


BEET MACHINERY. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Baskets, Wire, Scalding, Picking, Etc. 
See Cannery Supplies. 
BELTS, Carrier, Rubber, Wire, Etc. 
La Porte Mat and Mfg. Co., La 
Bean Cleaners. See Clean and Grad. Mach. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed 


BELTING. 

BOARD, Corrugated Wrapping. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 

BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Blowers, Pressure. See Pumps. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES, Steam. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Bottle Caps. See Caps. 
Bottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers Mcy. 


BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Baw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 
BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Boxes, Corrugated Paper. See Corrugated 
Paper Products. 
BOXING MACHINES. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, 


d. 

Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
BROKERS. 

Howard E. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 

Thomas J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 
Buckets and Pails. Fiber. See Fibre Conts. 
Buckets and Pails, Metal. See Enameled 

Buckets. 
Buckets, Wood. See Cannery Supplies. 


BURNERS, Oil, Gas, Gasoline, Etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 


BY-PRODUCTS, Machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


CANNERS, Fruits and Vegetables, Etc. 


Cal. Pkg. Corp., San Francisco, Cal. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Mchy. 


CAN COUNTERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J 
Can Conveyors. See Convrs. & Carriers. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 


CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Can Markers. See Stampers & Markers. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUNDS. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 

CANS,Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York. 
Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 

. 8S. Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES. 


nderson-Barngrover Mg. Co. ose, 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

The wey Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-8cott Ce., Baltimore. 


Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Bartimore. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markars. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Capping Steels, Soldering. See Cannery Sup 


CARRIERS AND CONVEYORS, Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory 
work: See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see 
Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 
Chain for Elevating, Conveying. See Con- 


veyors. 
Checks, Employes’ Time. See Stencils. 


Chutes, Gravity, Spiral. See Carriers. 
CIDER AND VINEGAHK MAKERS’ SUP- 
PLIES. 


Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati, O. 


CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte) 
J. B. FordCo, Wyandotte, Mich. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MACHIN.- 
ERY, Frult. : 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cleaning and Washing Machines, Bottle. 
See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Cleaning Machines, Can. See Can Washers. 
Clocks, Process Time. See Controllers. 


CLOSING MACHINES, Open Top Cans. 


Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Machy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Coils, Copper. See Copper Colls. 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See 
Milk Condensing Machinery. 


+ CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS, Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Cookers, Retort. See Kettles, Process. 


COOLERS, Continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COPPER COILS, for Tanks. 
Co., Berlin, Wis. 


. H. Langsenkamp Co., indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Cop 


CORING HOOKS, Pitting Spoons, Etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

CORKING MACHINES. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


CORN CUTTERS. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

rague-Sells Corp., 
Peerless Husker , Buftaio, N. Y. 


Corn Mixers and Agitaters. See Cora 
Cooker Fillers. 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
{nue Bottle Wrappers, Etc.) 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
Counters. an Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Reg. Devices. 


CRANES AND CARRYING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott, Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., ssaltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Cutters, Corn. See Corn Cutters. 
Cutters, Kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 
a ay String Bean. See String Bean 


DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, Ete.) 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
U.S. Can Co., Cincinnati.. 

Dies, Can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 


Double Seaming Machines. See Cl 
Machines. 


DRYERS, Drying Machinery. 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimora 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 


Employers’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 


ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, Ete. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

A. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Engines 
Enameled-lined Kettles. See Tanks. 
EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 


Anderson-Barngrover - Co., Sa 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mach. Co., Baltimore. 

Factory Stools. See Stools.. 

Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicugo. 

FIBRE CONTAINERS for Food (not her- 

metically sealed). 

American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York. 

inde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 


FIBRE PRODUCTS, Boxes, Boxboards, etc 


Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 
Tillers. 
Filling Machines, 
Machinery. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 


Andersor Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 

The Co.., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Cc., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Filling Machine, Syrup. See Syruping Mach. 
FINISHING MACHINES, Catsup, Etc. 


Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
inclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. - 
prague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Food Choppers. See Choppers. 
Friction Top Cans. See Cans, Tin. 
Fruit Graders. See Cleaning and Grading 
Machinery, Fruit. 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 


FRUIT PITTERS AND SEEDERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 


Fruit Presses. See Me 
nery 


Bottles. See Bottlers’ 


Gasoline Firepots. See 
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WHERE TO BUY—Continued 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 


lin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis.. 
‘ea Robins & Co., Inc., Baltfmore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Generators, Electric. See Motors. 


GLASS-LINED TANKS. 
faudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Corporation, Chicago.. 


GLUES, for Sealing Boxes. 
uip. 
vernors, Steam. See Power Plant Eq 
Carriers. See Carrs. and 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Hus — 
Green Pea eee See Cleaning an 
Grading Machinery. 
Hoisting and Carrying Mchs. See Cranes. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea oe 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 


INSURANCE, Canners’. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 
cago. 
ple Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 
JACKETED PANS, Steam. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapelis, Ind. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., 
opper ain o k > 
o., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicugo. orn 
Kettles, Enameled. See Tanks, Glass-lined. 


KETTLES, Process. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. a 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimo 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Cotes 0. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 

i , Cincinnati. 
& Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Baltimore. 

KRAUT CUTTERS. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., 

T MACHINERY. 

Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 


LING MACHINES. 
a ae Co., New York City. 
Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, 
ral Bros., Morra 
Corporation, Chicago. 
LABEL MANUFACTURE) 
Calvert Litho Co., Detroit, Mic 
H. Gamse & Bro., Baltimore. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., gg re, Ma 
National Color Printing Co., Baltimore, B 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Stecher Litho Co., Rochester, N. oy 
U. S. Prt. and Litho. Co., Cincinnat 
LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Geods, 
tc. 
eenmmea Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 
LIMA BEAN RUBBERS ° 
The Scott Viner Co Columbus, O. 
MARKING Ports, Etc. 
Cincin 
So. Can See Stampers & Markers. 
Marmalade plachiner . See Pulp 
MILK GSN NSING & CANNING MCHY. 
Ayers Machine Co., lem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. & 
w Machinery 
~~ Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 
chines. 
-Chapman Co., Berlin, 
& Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machinery Co., Baltimore. 
Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 
Pails, Tubs, Etc., Fibre. See Fibre Conts. 
Paper Boxes. See Cor. Paper Products. 
PARING MACHINES. 
hil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
inclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Ermold Co., New York City. : 


J. H. Allan Seed Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 
Brotherton, Kirk Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
E. B. Clark Seed Co., Milford, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
D. Landreth Seed Co.. Bristol, Pa. 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co.. Chicago. 
F. C. Stokes & Co., Philadelphia. 

PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Sa! N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co.. Niagara Falls, N. 


Ff. hek Mach. Co., K Wis. 
Hansen Cans. Mehy. Corp., Wis. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. . 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


PEA HULLERS AND VINERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. .Y 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, ‘Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 


PEA VINE FEEDERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, 8. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 
PEELING KNIVES. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 
PEELING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., tnc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 
Screens. 


Picking Boxes, Baskets, Ete. See Baskets 


Picking Belts and Tabies. See Pea Can- 
ners’ Machinery. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 


Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 


Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Mchy. 


PITTING SPOONS, CORING HOOKS, Etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 

Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 


Power Transmission Mchy. See Power 


Plant Equipment. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 

Kar! Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

PULP MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. . 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Balttmore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Retort Crates. See Kettles, Process. 

RUBBER GLOVES, Factory. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

RHUBARB CUTTER. 

Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 

Saccharometers (syrup testers). 

nery Supplies. 

SEALING COMPOUNDS, Can. 
SEALING MACHINES Box. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. | 

Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser. See Clean- 

ine Compounds. 

Sanitary (open top) Cans See Cans. 

Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 

SCALDERS, Tomato, Etc. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin. Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

SCALES, Platform, Table, Etc. 

Scalding & Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 


See Can- 


Screw Caps, Bottle... See Caps. 
Sealing achines, Bottle. See Bottlers’ 
Machinery. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 

J. H. Allan Seed Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 

Brotherton-Kirk Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 

E. B. Clark Seed Co., Milford, Conn. 

D. Landreth Seed Co.. Bristol Pa. 

J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co.. Chicago. 

F. C. Stokes & Co., Philadelphia. 

Sunni-Glo Gardens, Boiling Springs, Pa. 
SEED CULTURES, Inoculation. 

The Urbana Laboratories, Urbana, Il. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
Sealing Machines, Cans. see Closing Ma- 

chines. 
SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New Yerk City. 

E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Iil.. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

SIEVES AND SCREENS. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


SILKING MACHINES, Corn. 
Berlin-Chapman Co.., Berlin, Wis. 
tals 
‘See Cleaning and Grading 
Machinery. 
SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 


chines, Belt Drives, Etc.) 
Berlin-Chapman Co.., B 


Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Supplies, Engine Room, Line Shaft, Etc. 
See Power Plant Equipment. 

Supply House and General Agents. See 

neral Agents. 

SYRUPING MACHINES. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., saltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Tables, Picking. See Fea Canners’ Mchy 

STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 

Steam Retorts. See Kettles, Process. 

STENCILS, Marking Pots and Brushes, 

Brass Checks, Rubber and Steel Type, 
Burning Brands, Etc. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 


STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Hansen Cang. me. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


TANKS, METAL, 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md.. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


TANKS, Glass Lined, Steel. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


TANKS, WOODEN. 

Baltimore Cooperage Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TELEPHONE, TELEGRAPH, quick ser- 

ce. 

Amer. Teleph. & Teleg. Co.—Everywhere. 
Testers, Can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
THERMOMETERS, i? Etc. 

Phila. Thermometer Co., hila., Pa. 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils.. 
TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

ee | Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TOMATO PEELING MACHINES. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
TOMATO WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TRADE-MARKS. 


C. E. Richardson, Washington, D. C. 

Variable Speed Countersnafts. See Speed 
Regulators. 

VINERS AND HULLERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 

The Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 
Washers, Bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery 
WRAPPERS. Corrugated Bottle. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
WASHERS, Can and Jar. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Salem, N. J. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 

Solem N. J. 
rague-Sells Corp. cago. 

"Washing and Sealding Baskets. See Bas- 


kets. 
Windmills ong. Supply Systems. 
“Bee Corrugated Paper 


J. B. Ford Co. 
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untley Mfg. ton, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins o., Inc., Baltimore. 

: PEA AND BEAN SEED. 

Wrapping Machines, Can. See Labeling 

q Machinery. 

WYANDOTTE—Sanitary Cleaner. 

Wyandette, Mich.. 
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“Slaysman” Junior Slitter 


Designed for slitting a metal 
strip up to approximately .045”’ 
in thickness. By opening and 
closing space between cutters 
any desired width can be obtain- 
ed up to 12’’. Endless lengths 
can be run thru true and ac- 
curate without burs. Cutters are 
made by the well known tool 
makers Brown & Sharpe. 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 


Automatic Can Making Machinery 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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